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RETALIATORY LAWS. 


Tue scheme of taxing a non-resident sportsman is 
now practically in operation through the country. The 
States which do not exact the payment of a license 
fee are the exception. Some of the laws are so com- 
plicated that an atlas or a post office official guide is 
necessary to unravel the questions which come up. 
In Tennessee, for example, one must know what county 
he is intending to shoot in before he can tell what 
license fee he will be called on to pay. The law 
previously to the amendments of this year demanded a 
non-resident license fee equivalent to the fee exacted 
in the State from which the visiting sportsman came. 
The last Legislature changed this by making the fee 
an uniform one of $10; but excepted from the act 
thirty-two counties, as to which the old law holds good. 
What a visiting sportsman must pay for the privilege 
of his Tennessee quail shooting, whether $10 or $25, 
will depend on where:he hails from. And there are 
men with souls so dead as to deny their citizenship 
when they can gain $10 by doing it; coming from one 
State where the fee is high, they will give as their home 
State another where the fee is low. If they can do it 
successfully, they will even claim to live in the State 
they have come into for shooting. There are men— 
they are so few that the census enumerators do not 
think it worth while to number them—who are honest all 
the way through, all the titne, in all places and in all 
things. Many fall down when it comes to swearing off 
personal taxes, passing foreign trinkets through the 
custom house, or taking out a non-resident shooting 
license when it may be evaded. Especially is this the 
case when the license law is of a retaliatory nature, like 
that of Tennessee as to certain counties, or that of 
New York. By the way, we would like to have some 
one learned in the law give an opinion on this question 
—whether a law which charges one man $10 for a shoot- 
ing privilege and another man $25 for the same 
privilege is a law which will hold water. 








MORE NATIONAL PARKS. 


Tue rapidity with which the country is settling up, the 
progress made in the work of irrigating arid lands, and 
the efforts being successfully made to develop seeds of 
cereals and other plants which shall germinate and grow 
with a minimum of moisture, all point to a rapid increase 
in the population of portions of the West which hitherto 
have supported few inhabitants. With this increase of 
population will come more business, more towns and 
more hurry of the money-getting multitude. And with 
this hurry and this eagerness for wealth will walk hand 
in hand a forgetfulness of the needs of the human mind 
and body for recreation and rest. 

Over thirty years ago Congress set apart as a public park 
and pleasure ground for the benefit of the whole people 
the Yellowstone National Park. an area nearly as large as 
the State of Connecticut. The wisdom of this action has 
never been questioned, while hundreds of thousands of 
our people have applauded it. To this park there are 
now flocking annually multitudes of people, of which last 
Season’s list numbered 25.000. These were all sorts and 
conditions of men. from the sturdy farmer who drove his 
family hundreds of miles across dusty prairies or over 
winding mountain roads to taste the joys of a few days 
or weeks’ rest in the Yellowstone, to the idle nobleman 
of the old world who killed the time that hung so heavy 
on his hands by a run across an ocean and half a con- 
tinent to see the geysers spout, to be awe-struck at the 
Falls and Cafion, or to contemplate the beauties of the 
Yellowstone Lake. It has often been said that the Park 
is visited each year by more people from Europe than 
from the United States—a statement, which, if true, car- 
ties with it something of shame for Americans. This 
year, with nearly twice the number of visitors that the 
Park has ever had before, the proportion of foreigners 
has been greatly lowered. and Americans have made a 
better showing for themselves. 

In the United States there are still many millions of 
acres of wild land unavailable for utilitarian purposes. 
Down vast stretches of rough mountains, sparsely tim- 
bered, or whose timber is so far from a market that it is 
unavailable, rush mountain torrents which have their 
sources in snow-capped rock shoulders, in smooth green 
alpine meadows or on sky-piercing peaks. There are 





narrow Cafions, rocky valleys, blue lakes, fields of pefma- 
nent snow and ice; beauties which mingle those of Switz- 
erland with those of Italy and Austria, but which are 
unknown to any considerable portion of our people. 
These are places that will produce a dollar for no one, 
but which, if rightly used, will yield to Americans stores 
of health and enjoyment that dollars can never buy. 

A few weeks ago we called attention to the need for 
the establishment of National Parks on the same plan of 
the Yellowstone Park in sections of Montana, Arizona 
and Colorado. The wonderful region in northern Mon- 
tana, covering the main divide of the Rocky Mountains 
between the Blackfeet agency and Lake Macdonald, the 
White River Plateau in Colorado, and the Grand Cafion 
of the Colorado River, ought to be set aside at once as 
National Parks. Such action can be taken at present 
without any cost to the Government, and these parks 
when established will soon become known, will be delight- 
full resorts for the public, and will incidentally become 
great game and fish preserves. 

There is a strong public feeling calling for the estab- 
lishment of National Parks in certain localities in the 
East. In the White Mountain region of New Hampshire 
and in the proposed Appalachian Park in the South, of 
which we have heard so much. On these matters Con- 
gress should act without delay. Here, however, the land 
is in the hands of private owners, and an appropriation 
would be requited. We are told that this is an era of 
economy, but it would be a true economy to establish 
these parks at once. On the other hand, the authoriza- 
tion of the suggested parks in the West need cost nothing 
at present, since it may be taken for granted that for a 
time the forest service would care for them. 


CONNECTICUT DEER. 

Tue deer situation is becoming serious in Connecticut. 
The original supply of wild deer having been extermi- 
nated, certain sentimentalists and sportsmen are bent on 
restoring the animals to their old-time haunts; and to that 
end they have caused a law to be enacted forbidding the 
killing of any deer prior to the year 1911. With the 
fecundity characteristic of the species, the deer are multi- 
plying at a rate which the agriculturists—and now the 
manufacturers—view with alarm. The deer is a preda- 
tory animal, and the farmers have been forehanded 
enough to look out that they shall be repaid for the corn 
and cabbage and turnips which the deer may destroy. A 
law to mect the case provides that when a land owner 
shall have sustained damage to his crops by depredating 
deer he shall, within twenty-four hours, report his loss 
to the chairman of the board of selectmen, who shall ap- 
point two disinterested persons to estimate the damage, if 
it shall be not in excess of $20: or if it be more than $20, 
the appraisers shall call in one of the fish and game com- 
missioners. The amount of the damage and the expense 
of estimating it shall be paid by the town within sixty 
days, and the town in turn collects from the State. Agri- 
culture is the basis of our wealth, and the farmer must 
be secured in the product of his industry. But Connec- 
ticut ranks high as a manufacturing State, and this source 
of wealth also is menaced by the rampant deer. On 
Friday of last week a deer invaded the city of Derby, in 
its mad rushes through the streets excited the humans and 
the dogs to such a degree that they followed en masse, 
for all the world like the children of Hamlin after the 
Pied Piper; and finally crashed through a glass window 
of the Osborne & Creesman factory, dashed around the 
machines, throwing the girls into a panic and bringing 
work to a standstill; and finally making its exit through 
an airshaft. If the Connecticut deer are to play ,such 
pranks as this, one need not be a prophet, nor the son of a 
prophet, to prognosticate the disastrous results of the law 
which protects them until I9rt. 








Mr. Raymonp S. Spears to-day renews his accusation 
that vast tracts of Adirondack public lands have been 
given over to private control. The subject is a compli- 
cated one, as we have said, but every transaction named 
by Mr. Spears should have the light thrown upon it, and 
if State officials have been remiss or worse in guarding 
the public’s interests, a way should be sought to recover 
for the State what belongs to it. The charges made by 
Mr. Spears are the result of careful and intelligent study 
of the situation, They demand explanation. 





COW CREEK. 


In his vivacious and veracious biography of his pet 
bear, Ransacker, writing from the Shasta Mountains, im- 
proves the occasion to quarrel with our prosaic and 
matter-of-fact progenitors who applied geographical 
names uninspired by fancy and devoid of music and 
poetry. The particular object of his criticism is the Cali- 
fornia stream called Cow Creek. It does sound common- 
place, but there may, after all, have been poetry in the 
circumstances of its naming if we only knew what they 
were. Here, perhaps, in the early days—for California is 
a land of romance—some famished prospector may have 
killed the cow elk, which saved his life. Or in later 
years, it may have been that a city sportsman, lost and 
bewildered, and about to give up in despair, here heard 
the welcome note of a cowbell and followed the sound 
and the cow to the ranch and supper. Another plausible 
theory—for this California country has long had its cattle 
on a thousand hills—is that the stream was owned by some 
rich cattleman to whom the word cow was particularly 
pleasing because standing for his wealth. If these sug- 
gested explanations are fanciful, so let them be accounted ; 
but none the less, if Ransacker will delve into the lore of 
his local place names, he may find a story here which will 
make Cow Creek, North Cow Creek, Old Cow Creek and 
South Cow Creek as music to his ears. 

Texas has a Cowhouse Creek, Virginia a Cowpasture 
River, and Maine and Montana have each a Cow Island, 
the one in Montana, in the Missouri River, having taken 
its name from the buffalo found there; the French called 
it Ile de Vache. Surely Ransacker would not obliterate 
from the map of the buffalo-abandoned Montana of to-day 
even so homely a place name when thus reminiscent of 
the old conditions in which it had its origin. Nor would 
he do away with another and better known “cow” name, 
that Cowpens, in South Carolina, originally nothing more 
distinguished than a corral for cattle, but afterward made 
famous and a household word by the victory of Greene 
in revolutionary days. 

If, however, Ransacker shall persist in his antipathy to 
Cow Creek, he may appeal to the Legislature for relief in 
a change of name. ‘The people of Pittsfield and Barn- 
stead, N. H., took this course recently to rid their super- 
sensitive ears of the harsh sound of “Shaw’s Pond.” It 
was too prosaic and common for them, so they went to 
Concord and got the Legislature to rename it Lily Lake. 
That, to be sure, is much prettier, and it goes without 
saying that a community which was formerly “shy” on 
spring poets has since the more favorable conditions were 
supplied by the change developed an unsuspected talent 
for rhyming, much to the delight of the editors of the 
home papers, who are suspected of having prompted the 
change of “Shaw” to “Lily” for their own selfish ends. 





WE are all grumblers and much given to bemoaning 
our various limitations, and the hard luck, which we are 
apt to say, meets us on every: hand. Most of us, being 
slaves of circumstances and obliged to earn our living, 
have little of that freedom and independence which we 
long for, and which we believe would make our shoot- 
ing and fishing trips—now so often failures, so far as 
tangible results go—full of the joy which comes with 
success. Such are our imaginings, but it may be 
doubted if they have much foundation in fact; we might 
have no better luck if we were millionaires or lords or 
dukes or princes. Here, for example, is the tale of a 
member of the English royal family who has just visited 
the new world for his fall hunt. Prince Louis of 
Battenberg went to Halifax, N. S., and started out to 
kill a moose. He went into the woods under most 
favorable auspices, hunted with more or less faithful- 
ness, after a while was attacked by the gout and was 
then brought out to Halifax with much difficulty. He 
got no moose, and the sole trophy of his hunt was a 


miserable porcupine. a 


AN interesting article upon the subject of how fishes 
find their way in the water appears in another part of 
this week’s issue from our occasional correspondent, Mr. 
J. Parker Whitney, whose observations concerning fish- 
ing and shooting have extended over a long period: His 
articles on taking salmon in the sea, published in our 
columns several years ago, attracted a world-wide in- 
terest, as a feature before unknown as illustrated by Mr. 
Whitney. 







































































































































































































































Charles McConnell’s Black Foxes. 


THE deputy sheriff slackened the strap of his pack 
and rested against a stump. “Charlie McConnell isn’t 
at home, and he ain’t going to be at home in this county 
for some time,” he remarked, as he lit his pipe. “Charlie 
lit out of these parts four years since, taking with him 
the good wishes of the entire community and the curse 
of Peter Sinclair, and four hundred dollars of good and 
lawful money of Canada which Peter had lifted from 
other people, and he lifted from Peter.” 

We were five miles from McConnell’s camp. The hour 
was high noon, the mercury stood at 85 in the shade, 
and I concluded that it would be more profitable to 
learn the story of Mr. McConnell’s migration than to 
pursue our way over the trail which led to his shanty. 

We were in the woods after a gang of roughs who 
made a business of setting moose snares. We had 
failed to locate them so far, and it was our intention to 
pass the night at Charlie McConnell’s shanty. 

In his younger days, Mr. McConnell had worn the 
Queen’s uniform in the capacity of a gunner. He had 
acquainted me with that fact; but I imagine that no 
one else in the country knew it, for deserters from the 
imperial service are not, as a rule, inclined to communi- 
cate to ordinary civilians the fact that they are “wanted” 
at Halifax. 

The sheriff continued, as he puffed at an exceedingly 
foul and refractory briar: “You don’t know Peter Sin- 
clair. Then you ain’t missed anything unless it’s the 
being able to say you know the meanest man in all 
Canada. Charlie had his faults, so have we all; but 
Peter would assay ten ounces to the ton in pure mean- 
ness and cussedness, while poor old Charlie was as 
white as they make them. You see, he came here from 
no one knows where, with nothing but an elegant little 
rifle and some clothes. He bought the lot his shanty 
stands on for $40, and he built the camp himself. First 
of all, there was only himself, a dog, and a yearling calf. 
Then he increased his belongings until he had six head 
of cattle, and two of the best hounds any man ever ran 
after. Them hounds was dandies. Many a run I’ve had 
after foxes, raccoons and cats with them going ahead, 
and poor little Charlie puffing like a steam engine any- 
where from half a mile to a mile behind them. All the 
same, he managed to come in at the death of no end of 
game, and for all he sold so much fur, I could swear it 
was all fairly trapped, and none of it strychnined. 

“Peter kept store about twenty miles the other side of 
Charlie’s place. He failed with his pockets full two 
years ago and skipped across the line. He was the 
greatest man to quote Scripture I ever heard. I guess 
he knew the whole Bible by heart. It took an able man 
to get ahead of him on a business deal. He was into all 
kinds of things, lumber, mines, brickyards, and so on. 
He kept the post office, and one of his girls ran the 
telegraph. They say he used to open letters and read 
them if he thought they had any news in them it would 
come in handy to know. If he’d lived handy to the sea, 
he would have gone into smuggling, or I miss my guess. 
Charlie used to go out to his place every six weeks or 
so and trade his pelts for groceries. Peter had a dead 
cinch on the country trade before the new railway came 
through, and between giving fourteen ounces to the 
pound and six pints to the gallon, he raked up quite a 
little bit of money. 

“Charlie had it pretty hard for the first few years he 
was out in the woods, but in time he got on his feet. 
The lumber people liked him, he used to go cook on the 
drives, and the company paid him to keep an eye on the 
shanties and stores in the summer. Then he used to 
sell moose meat to the crews in winter, and in the fall 
he used to guide Yankees. He took a boy out of the 
poor house, and they lived out here for a good many 
years; the boy,enlisted and went to South Africa the 
year Charlie moved away. It doesn’t cost a man an 
everlasting fortune to live when he has no family, raises 
all his vegetables, shoots most of his meat and has 
nearly all his clothes given him. There’s a wild meadow 
below the cabin, where we'll get a duck or two to-night, 
and that gave ~~ “ll the hay he needed for his stock. 
He had ab ee acres of prime land cleared and 
fenced round his cabin, and that grew potatoes and 
vegetables enough to feed him and his stock, and he 
always had plenty left over to sell to the lumbermen. 
Of course, Charlie lived too far away from the road to 
truck any produce out—that is in the spring or fall. He 
used to take a little hay and potatoes out when it came 
sledding. 

“People used to say that it was easier pulling wire 
nails out of a hardwood plank with your fingers than 
getting cash out of Peter Sinclair. Charlie and he used 
to have it hot and heavy sometimes, but Charlie always 
managed to get some ready money. 

“I forget whether it was in the spring of ‘or or ’o2 
‘that mink went up to famine price. They were low in 
the fall, and Charlie held.on to his catch, expecting a 
rise. He came out in the spring—he had been cooking 
in a lumber camp all winter—and,he brought eighteen 
fine fall mink skins out with him, ‘not’a shot hole in the 
whole lot, and half a dozen spring ones. Peter was 
sitting in the little room off-the store he called his 
office, with his ledger-in front of him and a big Bible 
open along side of it. Charlie dumped his pack of 
skirig on the counter, arid one of the Sinclair girls told 
her father he had come in with some fur, Peter walke 
out, and begins to sort the pelts over, 
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“*These here mushrats is worth twenty cents as prices 
are now,’ says he. “These cats ain’t worth mo’n a dollar, 
and the foxes are worth two dollars each, ’cepting that 
one that’s been “crusted” lated in the season; he’s 
worth a dollar. Now about these minks. Mink was 
"way up until the first of the month; then they dropped, 
and I be blessed if I know what to give for them now. 
Here’s the last dispatch I had, “Buy no more mink 
unless extra prime, for more than one-fifty.” Tell you 
what I'll do, I'll give you one-twenty-five for the lot, in 
trade, and if I get more for them I'll pay you the dif- 
ference in cash, and if I lose, you pay me. 

““Lands sakes, man,’ says Charlie, ‘mink was worth 
two dollars last fall, and I kept these fellows over, 
hoping for a rise.’ 

“*They were worth two-fifty in February, and three 
weeks ago they were worth two-twenty-five, but they 
have been dropping ever since, and that is the best I 
can do for you.’ 

“Finally, after a lot of dickering, Peter agreed to pay 
Charlie thirty dollars cash for the twenty-four pelts and 
five dollars’ worth of groceries. If he got more for the 
skins in Halifax Charlie was to have the balance, and if 
he lost, he was to make the loss good. 

“That was a bad spring for the lumbermen. The 
water fell away and left ten million of lumber high and 
dry up the river. The driving camps were full of grub, 
and the company hired Charlie to keep an eye on things. 
He put in a good spring, going from one camp to an- 
other, with his day’s pay coming in regular, plenty of 
grub and nothing to do. Early in May he went down to 
the dam on Crooked Brook and found two strangers in 
the camp. They were mighty civil fellows, out on a 
fishing trip, and they gave him a very pleasant time. 
He camped with them two days, and the second evening 
they were together two mink came out of the dam and 
started fishing right in full view of the camp. “There’s 
two five dollar bills three weeks ago,’ says one of the 
men, pointing to the minks. 

“*How’s that?’ says Charlie. ‘Mink are away down 
this year.’ 

“*Mink away down!’ says the other man. ‘I paid out 
six thousand dollars for mink alone last month. The 
lowest I paid was two-fifty for small spring mink, and 
the best skin I got cost me nine dollars. I’ve been in 
the fur business for nearly thirty years, and I only re- 
member mink being as high twice before.’ 

“*You told me your name was Bushell. Do you be- 
long to Tobin & Bushell, of Halifax?’ says Charlie. 
‘I don’t know the firm myself, but I sell my fur to Peter 
Sinclair, who does a pile of business with that firm.’ 

“To cut a long story short, Charlie found out that 
Peter sold all his fur to Tobin & Bushell, and that the 
lot of mink he had traded to Peter for thirty-five dol- 
lars, had fetched a hundred and twenty-five in Halifax. 

“When Charlie got out to Peter’s again he tackled him 
about the deal, mentioning no names, only asking him 
for a statement of account. Peter told him a lot of 
stuff and paid him two dollars more in cash and gave 
him some tobacco and stuff to make up five dollars 
more. Charlie took the stuff and walked off without 
saying anything. He sold very little fur to Peter after 
that. Maybe he’d take in a bear skin or a bundle of 
moose hides once in a while, but his best fur-he shipped 
to Halifax direct. Peter growled about this, but he 
couldn’t prevent it. 

“It was some five years after the deal in mink skins 
that Charlie found a fox den, and dug the young foxes 
out. He said nothing about it to any one, but he had 
them tame round his house for some time. That fall 
word was brought out to Peter Sinclair that there were 
two black foxes in the woods back of Chalmers Grant, 
not more than five miles from Charlie’s place. He 
asked Charlie about it when he came out, and he told 
him that he had seen one of them two days before and 
that it was a clear black. 

“*T didn’t shoot it,’ says Charlie, ‘for two reasons. 
First, the fur is poor in early October, and secondly, 
I’m going to catch him alive—if it’s a he one—and try 
to breed him to a little bitch fox I’ve got at home.’ Peter 
said that no living man could catch a black fox alive, 
and that he would give ten dollars to see one. 

“*You wait until next March, when the foxes are 
dogging, and ‘I’ll let you ste one right i: this store, 
unless some one brings the hide in before I can catch 
him. I mean to breed foxes like that fellow down in 
Maine that I read of in the papers.’ 

“Not more than a week after this, one of the black 
foxes came out in broad daylight and killed two geese, 
and°half a dozen chickens for old Deacon Prendergast, 
of Chalmers Grant. The Deacon, his wife and her 
sister saw him. They hadn’t any gun in the house, and 
the Deacon was too blind to shoot straight if they had 
one. When the snow came several people tried to get 
those foxes with hounds, but they seemed to have gone 
away. They killed a pile of common red foxes, and one 
or two patch foxes in the district, but never a black fox 
showed his nose. 

“Charlie didn’t go cook that year. He stayed round 
home, and hunted and trapped all winter. Peter used 
to laugh at him about letting the black fox go; but 
Charlie took it all in good part, arid he sold old Peter 
considerable fur, taking care to get something like the 
just price for it. 

“It would be along about the middle of March—I 
think it was the third Friday—that Charlie came out to 
Peter's with his sled and m. [A dagon is an ox 
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trained to work alone in harness.] He had a big box 
on the sled. It was after sundown, and the lamp was 
lit in Peter’s store. Charlie walks in, and says he, ‘You 
_ me ten dollars, Mr. Sinclair, I’ve got the black fox 
alive. 

“ ‘Lands sakes,’ says Peter, ‘where is he?’ 

“*Right in that box,’ says Charlie. ‘Wait one mo- 
ment and I’ll fetch him in for you and the crowd to see,’ 

“He fetched the box in, and inside it was the blackest 
fox you ever saw. The box was all lined with tin, so 
he couldn’t gnaw out, and the slats were also covered 
with tin. Every time any one would go near him, he 
would show them long white teeth of his and snap them 
like an otter trap. 

“ Now,’ says Charlie, ‘you wait a minute and I'll show 
you the bait I caught him with.’ And he goes out to 
the sled and fetches in the prettiest little bitch fox you 
ever saw. She was fat and sleek, and she had a collar 
on like a dog. Charlie reached for a cracker, and she 
begged for it, and rolled over at the word of command, 

“*T ris that little devil and trained her myseli—her and 
her sister,’ says Charlie. ‘I ketched four red foxes on 
the sister, and I was afraid I was going to have the same 
luck with this one; but I happened to be in luck, and 
she’s good for a litter of “patches,” if what they say is 
right. It’s a mighty easy thing to catch foxes if you 
only know how, and when I found him and her [point- 
ing to the black fox] in the pen together this morning 
I felt more than good.’ 

“*Gentlemen,’ says Peter, ‘I promised this man ten 
dollars if he would bring that black fox alive into this 
store. I’m a man whose word is as good as his bond, 
and here’s the ten dollars I promised you, Mr. Mc- 
Connell. It’s a long tramp from your place to here, 
and you'd better go to the house, and Agatha will give 
you some supper, and you can have a bed if you are too 
tired to go home to-night.” 

“Charlie thanked him kindly and went in, and Agatha 
Sinclair, who was a nice girl for all she came from such 
a father, set to work to get his supper ready, while her 
sister Annie, went to the telegraph instrument (which 
was in the sitting room) and began to send a dispatch. 
Charlie asked her to send one for him as soon as she 
was through with the first one, and he got her to write 
it, saying that he had poor learning and she could write 
it better than he could. It ran like this: 

“*To Manager of Fox Farm, Pirate Island, Me.: What 
price for live black fox and mate? Mate red, both un- 
hurt. Will ship C. O. D/’ ; 

“Annie rattled away at the instrument, while Charlie 
ate his supper, and little Vixen, the fox bitch, sat beside 
his chair waving her bushy tail and begging for scraps. 
After supper Peter came in and offered Charlie a glass of 
rum, saying he only kept it in the house: for medicine, 
but he theught it might do him good after his long 
tramp. 


“The way that telegraph instrument was worked that 
night was a caution, I can tell you. It was past 9 when 
Charlie got his answer: 

“‘Two hundred the best we can do on the pair. Ship 
at once.’ 

“He said nothing and started for the kitchen where he 
had left his moccasins. While he was putting them on 
Peter comes in and says to him: ‘Mr. McConnell, my 
daughter tells me you had an answer to your dispatch, 
and it wasn’t at all to your liking. Now she said morn 
she had any right to, seein as she’s not allowed to tell 
what goes over the wires, but if I can help you out any- 
way let me know, and I'll do so.’ 

“Charlie told him that the price offered was too low 
altogether, that he would sooner kreck the black fox on 
the head and take his chance on Vixen’s pups coming 
‘patches,’ than sell at that price. I have a letter in my 
pocket from a Frenchman who’s going into the fox busi- 
ness on Anticosti, and he offers me $500 tor a pure black, 
and $350 for a silver-gray,’ says he, and he pulls the letter 
out of his pocket and hands it*to Peter. To cut a long 
story short, Peter paid him $400 in cash for the black 
fellow, leaving hira the little bitch fox. 

“It would be about a week later that the high sheriff 


‘came to my place early in the morning and told me he 


had papers he wished me to serve on Charlie McConnell, 
back of Chalmers Grant. The sheriff knew Peter as well 
as I did, so our fees were secured. I hitched up and 
drove as far as I could, and walked the rest of the way. 
Charlie was cutting wood just outside his shanty when 
I came in sight. He never offered to run, he just w: iked 
to meet me and asked if I had papers for him. ‘lhe 
case of Peter Sinclair versus Charles McConnell.’ ‘I 
thought it would be the queen versus me, I only wish It 
had been. Say, you put those papers back in your pocket 
and come in and have some dinner, and I'll walk out to 
the road with you and go down to the corner and see 
Peter. If we settle the case I’ll pay you your fees and 
mileage, same as if you served the papers, and ii we 
don’t yau can serve them on me all the same.’ 

“T went in and had dinner, and we walked out to the 
road afterward. It was near dark when we got to Peters 
store at the cross-roads. The store was full of loafers, 
but Charlie never minded a bit. When Peter saw us he 
came out of his office like a snarling yellow cur dog com- 
ing through a fence after a team. His thin red hair, and 
sandy whiskers stuck right out like the fur on a wildcat 
when the dogs have him ‘treed,’ and every yellow tooth 
in his head showing. He'd forgotten his Scripture for 
once in his life, and the swearing he did was something 
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degant. When he was through with the first of it Charlie 
old him that he had come in to settle up, the case .with 
him, and. he would prefer to do the talking in private, not 
jefore a shopful of men. Peter wouldn't listen to this 
at first, but finally he consented to go inside, and talk the 
thing over. Annie was at the telegraph instrument when 
we.went in, and she never let on that she saw Charlie. | 
ain't going to bother you with the details of the case, but 
Peter's stery was that Charlie had sold-him a dyed fox, 
yot a trve blacs one. He had a dispatch from the fox 
jarm in Maine, which he showed me, and it bore him 
out all right. When. he’d done reading it Charlie said 
nothing. he just began to tap on the table with his jack- 
knife, ‘tickety tack, tack, tickety tack, tack’ like an in- 
rument when a dispatch is going over the line. He 
hadn't been doing this for a minute when Annie Sinclair 
jumped up with her pretty face as-red as fire. ‘Father,’ 
says she, ‘that man has called me a fool and you a rogue, 
says she, ‘and I ain't going to sit here and be insulted. 

“Peter tried to turn white, but he turned green instead. 
‘Do you mean to tell me you can work the telegraph?’ 
says he. 

Se Work the telegraph?’ says Charlie. ‘Why, I was 
working one when this girl of yours was a five-year-old 
kid. 1 heard every word that went over the wires while 
| stayed here, how you sent word on that you had a 
ilack fox to sell, and the answer was that they would 
pay $800 for it if in good condition. Then when I sent 
my dispatch this girl never transmitted it; she just wired 
hack that the price was too low. Then she called up the 
head office and asked for extra time, as the line was 
wanted for important business. Then she sends my mes- 
sage to Canso, saying there was no hurry about it, and 
writes the answer herself, and then she gets word that 
the company would go one thousand if the animal was 
0. K. I’ve got my dispatch offering me $200 for the pair, 
and when it comes into court, along with the other ones, 
the Western Union will make things lively for you and 
your daughter. I don’t admit that there was anything 
wrong with the fox, but I can prove that there’s some- 
thing mighty wrong with this office, and if you’re minded 
to take these civil paper back and make the case a crim- 
inal one I'll be willing to have it tried before any jury 
you can scare up in Annapolis county.’ 

“ “Says Peter, ‘Give me them papers back. This man 
has bitten me once, but he’ll never do so again. I ain’t a 
going to have my daughter pulled into court on the word 
of a worthless loafer, even if the devil has taught him to 
run a telegraph instrument.’ 

“J gave the papers back and Peter paid me my fees 
and mileage, he also wrote me out a statement that the 
case was settled out of court. Charlie and I went out, 
and drove down to the tavern at Hunt’s Brook, and put 
in the night there. In the morning Charlie paid both 
our bills and offered me the fees over again, but I told 
him that anyone who could get away from Peter Sinclair 
had no right to pay twice over for doing so. What beats 
me is how any man who knows how to run a telegraph 
could be content to stay in the woods, like Charlie did. 
He cleared for the States a few days later, and I hear 
he’s doing well in Denver, and I hope he is, for he’s a 
decent little man, even if he lifted old Peter Sinclair. 





“I did not deem it necessary or advisable to tell the 
sheriff that Charlie McConnell had confided his reasons 
for settling ‘back of Chalmers Grant’ to me, nor did I 
divulge the fact that I had donated a couple of drachms 
of nitrate of silver to him, ‘to make hair-dye.’ I had 
first made Mr. McConnell’s acquaintance when he was 
acting as telegrapher and signalman at Herring Cove, 
near Halifax. I lent him the money to buy his bit of 
land back of Chalmers Grant, and in return for this he 
had initiated me into the ways of the woods, and given 
me much information as to the life the Canadian leads 
who enlists in the Imperial forces with the mistaken idea 
that soldiering is ‘sodgering.’ I obtained the gentleman’s 
address in Denver, and in reply to my letter he was kind 
enough to tell me his side of the ‘black fox’ story. Omit- 
ting perfectly personal news, his letter ran as follows: 

“*You want to know how I got ahead of Peter Sin- 
clair on the fox racket? It was this way. Two years or 
so before that he skinned me out of nearly $100 on a deal 
in minks, I lay low until I found a fox den; then I dug 
the pups out and brought them up tame. There were 
three dogs and two bitches, and along in the early 1all 
] blackened two of the dogs up, using the stuff you 
showed me how to make, and turned them down near 
Chalmers Grant. Of course, they raised Cain-with the 
hens and things near, and several people saw them, but 
as soon as the late fall came they shed their coats and 
turned red, just like they were before. 

““The two bitch pups and the other dog I kept. When 
the spring came and the foxes were dogging I took and 
dyed him black, and if I say so myself, only an expert 
could have told he wasn’t genuine. The fox farm people 
Were crazy to get hold of a black dog-fox, and I wrote 
them, and they said they would pay anywhere from $500 
to $1,000 for one. I dropped Peter a hint of this, and he 
~~ on, and wrote them—the rest you know as well 
as I do,’” 

Two wrongs do not make a right, and the fact that 
Peter Sinclair swindled Charlie McConnell on a deal in 
minks might not justify the proceedings being reversed 
when it came to a deal in foxes, but I have always had 
4 sympathy with the “under dog,” and in this particular 
instance I was rejoiced to hear that the would-be biter 
had heen most severely bitten. 

Epmunp F. L. JENNER. 





Striped Bass in the Hudson. 


_Ossinine, N. Y., Oct. 7—Editor Forest and Stream: 
he season is now on here for striped bass. There has 
been some very fair fishing during the last few weeks, 
most of the fish being caught on the Croton Point and 
Northwest Point reefs. The best catches have been made 
by Capt. “Jack” Aitchison and his parties trolling with 
Spinner and sand worms. This morning a Mr. Rothschild. 
who was with him, caught several beauties, one of which 
Weighed 11 pounds 12 ounces. Shortly after catching the 
large one they hooked on to what:-must have been the 
(addy of them all, for he broke-an emght-strand snell and 
Rot away. -- Cc. G. B. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
Forest and Stream Medicine Chest: 


EarLy in the present year a suggestion of the writer 
brought to the Forest anp STREAM a number of contribu 
tions from a number of medical and surgical members of 
its family, namely, Messrs. Robert T. Morris, Edward_ 
French, Lewis H. Rose, J. E. Bulkley and last but not 
least, the anonymous writer of last week, upon the sub-. 
ject of sickness and accident in camp, how to care for 
the same and the means and appliances needful therefor, , 
It is safe to say that never before has the subject been so — 
ably presented to lay readers of a secular paper. And as 
the articles appeared from time to time it seemed to me 
that 1 might with propriety venture to acknowledge the 
personal benefit of the information thus imparted, as well 
as to give some account of the medicine chest which I 
have had made and stocked from the lists and directions 
given. The lists given so nearly agreed as to disclose to 
the layman that the science of medicine in so far as it re- 
lates ‘to the treatment of common ailments has become 
greatly simplified and compacted of late years, and that 
minor surgery has become almost wholly a matter of 
cleanliness, surgically speaking! and of natural reparative 
procedure. And inasmuch as the camper is liable to meet 
with sickness and accidents in places without the reach of 
professional aid, it is possible, because of this comparative 
simplicity and compactness of means and appliances to 
provide him with a medicine chest and instructions for 
its vse sufficient for almost any medical or surgical emer- 
gency. Such provision may serve to tide over matters 
to a recovery and, perhaps, save life. 

The instances in which the respective lists differed were 
found to be in minor particulars, such, for instance, as 
the preference of one gentleman for chloranodyne, and 
of another for Squibb’s cholera mixture; and matters of 
similar import. One gentleman told of the Steinhoffer 
bandage and the Esmarch suspenders, the latter used by 
the soldiers of the German army, and both articles “made 
in Germany.” When I asked the large surgical supply 
house man, who made my medicine chest, about these 
articles it was a poser for him; he had never heard of 
them. It is a wonder that the American soldier has not 
at least procured the Esmarch suspenders from his cousin 
German, for they wouid seem to be an article of double 
value. Another writer rather deprecated placing the hypo- 
dermic syringe and its concomitants in the hands of lay- 
men, remarking that not one case of snake bite in ten 
thousand is fatai—to grown and healthy men. It may be 
remarked in this connection that the next week’s issue 
of Forest AND STREAM gave the account of the death, 
within an hour of being bitten by a rattler, of the curator 
of the Los Angeles Zoological Garden. Other gentlemen 
advised its being included, and I did so in the chest in 
question. I have noticed often that the kind of trouble 
you don’t have is the kind you are prepared for, and I 
don’t want any snake bites. As for its use, I admit it re- 
quires careful study and very careful handling, but it is 
not nearly so dangerous as a heart that wants to stop 
beating. The very first trip of the new medicine chest 
furnished some very significant though not very exciting 
arguments in favor of the hypodermic equipment, of 
which I will speak later on. 

' The complete list, without any duplicates or alternative 
remedies, includes more than thirty articles or kinds of 
articles, and the question of the size of the chest was the 
first problem to be solved. This was solved or resolved 
in favor of a chest large enough to contain substantial 
supplies of the various medicines, accordingly most of 
them are in the original packages or bottles, an added ad- 
vantage of this being that the labels are printed, as well 
as the doses and formula. The case, therefore, was made 
about ten inches in length, six inches wide and five inches 
high, made of hard wood and exceedingly strong, with 
stiff compartments for each bottle, leather lined, and 
bound and covered with black .grain leather having a 
leather handle and a strong clasp and lock and key, as it 
is not the sort of thing for children and fools to get into. 
It will be seen that it can fall out of a wagon and not 
have anything within it break, Within it is a separate 
pocketbook case containing the instruments, needles and 
sills. The nitrate of silver is in a hard rubber tube, and 
the boracic acid powder in a hard rubber bottle with a 
screw off cap on each end, one end revealing a pepper- 
box shaker. The corrosive sublimate tablets are in a 
blue bottle, plainly marked and labeled “poison.” I have 
not yet done so, but it is my intention to prepare and have 
printed a pamphlet containing the Forest AND STREAM 
articles of the gentlemen above mentioned, and a list of 
the contents of the chest, careful directions for the snake- 
bite treatment, etc., to go in the chest. Oh, yes, it cost 
me something. I think I hear some one say “how much?” 

So I will anticipate the question. Sixteen dollars in 
money, and about a dozen visits to the man. (The retail 
price of the. medicine alone would be about $10, to say 
nothing of the instruments and case.) But I ‘felt well 

repaid for my trouble and expense when I started off with 
the children on a camping trip with the chest in the trunk 
and the feeling that I was prepared for trouble. And we 
came within about ten inches of trouble, too. We were 

going in a “pisen snake” country, to a beautiful river, 
one of the best in the world for small-mouth black bass 
fly-fishing. The children rode off from the railroad with 

Mrs. &. in the first wagon, and Mr. A. and I followed 

on the other wagon with the camp things. He is a great 

walker and soon jumped out and started ahead of me, 
following the first wagon closely. Two miles down in 
the hills a rattlesnake lay coiled within, as I say, ten 
inches of the wheel track. The mules passed it without 
being struck. It did not rattle. Then Mr. A. walked past 
it in the wagon track and it neither rattled nor struck at 
him. He said it could have reached him, too. As he 
passed it that something which makes a fellow look at 

a snake drew his eye around to his right and he saw it. 

He struck it with a rock, and then it rattled, but it was 

disabled. He smashed its head the first throw. It was 

still trying to rattle when he threw it into the hind end 
of our wagon. It had eight rattles, was about four feet 
long and as thick in the middle as a man’s wrist is wide. 

It was in a brand new skin and brightly marked, save at 

its tail, where it was a velvety black. I do not remember 

to have noticed the black marking at the tail before. 
Three days after that he and I were making an out- 

house near the tents when he turned over a log within 

ten feet thereof and jumped back and exclaimed: “Here’s 





another snakét** This tiftte it was a.copperhead, the cop- 
perharkings of Whick were vety dark, like old cigees 
possmnr it é he ‘ved’ under that old log in the day 
time. T'shudder yet to’think of the children going out 
there about Stsk, Ahe tithe when copperheads begin to 
stint) WE Fai “got 4 Tong ‘stick and when I said I was 
ready ’A’. pitied’ the Tog off him, as he had run under. it 
again,” ahd “We ‘killeg*him, or rather A. did. arity my 
blow ‘latided “Gri a"rock’ and did no execution. A day or 
so‘ gftet’ that 'TWas ‘téaditig in the hammock, and the chil- | 
dren Were’ tttidet’ the’ dining room awning, where Mrs... 
Morgarj! thé éamp*cook; Whom we had procured in the 
neighborhood, éxtlaiitied? " “There goes a bug that is as 
poisonous as atiy’ rattlesnake. It’s a rattlesnake ant. 
They kill tattle when they sting them. Killed a good 
many aftér that dry year, and the way we know it around 
here is, one of them bit a ‘cow in the foot, down the fiver 
here about a couple of miles, and its leg swelled up and 
it finally diéd, and when they looked where the swelling 
started they ‘found one of them. Its stinger wouldn’t . 
come out, and so it stayed there and died along with the 
cow. ‘ 

Now a rattlesnake ant was a new one on me, so I went 
around the tent to where they were and asked to see it, 
and Mrs. Morgan told ime it had run under a leaf, which 
she pointed out to me. I found it to be an insect about 
the length of a bumble bee, but not quite so stockily 
built, being moré like a wasp or an ant, having no wings, 
but being a fast runner, marked with bars of orange or 
gold, like a bumblebee. I caught it and it repeatedly tried 
to sting my knife-blade, with a stinger that is at least a 
half “inch in length, disclosing on its point each time it 
thrust a tiny globule of amber colored fluid. Mrs. M. 
remarked that it'could stick its “hypodermic needle” into 
soft wood so far it couldn’t pull it out. I do not know 
what it is, as I say, but I conclude it is the king bee of 
all the venomous insects in this country, judging from 
the length of its stinger and the looks of that tiny globule 
of amber colored liquid. I inclose it herewith, and it may 
be that the wise man at the Forest AND STREAM office 
can tell us more about it. 

But I fear this article is becoming too toxic. Too 
redolent of unpleasant things. Nevertheless I cannot re- 
sist adding that one night I woke up, doubtless because 
of a strong odor of polecat which pervaded the tent, and 
which I soon found hac awakened the children also, as 
well as those in the other tent. I remembered that A. 
had a coach candle on a stake just outside his tent flap. 
and at my suggestion he set it aflame. We didn’t want 
any polecats loafing around there, and thought we would 
try the lighted candle as a sort of gentle persuader—the 
only kind of persuasion it is worth while to institute 
under such circumstances. It worked like a charm, al- 
most immediately we could perceive a diminution of the 
presence of polecat,;and when we dropped off to sleep 
again it was.not dis@ernible at all. Verb. sap. 

As a matter of fact, the only real uses of the contents 
of the medicine chest. were, as one of the medical gentle- 
men predicted, in cases of mosquito bites and juyenile 
sour stomachs, which were promptly relieved by the oxide 
and resorcin and the scda mints, for both of which the 
children give the gentlemen thanks. We ran some safe 
rapids, to the delight of the children, had a delightful 
swim each day at 4 o’clock—and then, before A,.and 1 
began to “run the river” and fly-fish in earnest, a sad 
happening at home called my regretful and tearful little 
girls-and myself back; but it is a beautiful river, and it 
is fine to record that A. ran it twice and caught 110 small- 


*" mouth black bass, a decent proportion of which were re- 


turned unhurt, landing three doubles, having his rods 
bent in all sorts of shapes, and coming home ready to 
acknowledge that I. was right when I promised him he 
would see the nrettiest river he ever threw a fly over. 
Grorce KENNEDY. 


s 
Looting the Woods. 
Editor Forest and. Stream: 

Reading Raymond S. Spears on floating down the 
Mississippi, retninds’ one that the great river is indeed 
great. Mr. Spears’ tales of experiences on the mighty 
waterway come to us here on the banks of that same 
stream as ‘stories of a remote land and of a strange 
people. One can scarcely conceive that the waters that 
carried him on his voyge in that far land are the same 
waters that pass our door every day. Yet, follow the 
tortuously crooked line down across the map, and we find 
it really continuous to the very same places where Mr. 
Spears exploited. 

We remember, too, that we have river people here as 
well as in the far-renowned Southland; but how differ- 
ent is the lumber’ jack of the North Woods from the 
shanty boatman and fisherman of the south end of this 
great artery of nature. Petty thieving is little known in 
the land of the lumber jack. Miscellaneous property 
left lying about loose is seldom missed when called for. 
A branded saw log may lie neglected on the river bank 
till it rots; it will not be touched by any but the proper 
parties. But when it comes to maverick or a standing 
tree, all'is changed. Stealing timber off State lands is 
a business almost as legitimate as banking, provided it 
is done on large enough scale. Many a haughty million- 
aire owes his rise to getting in right on public timber 
lands, and in very, very many cases a Government 
official'was‘the means of getting in right. The State 
Government is very modest where it catches a large 
cperator helping himself to State timber, which it does 
on rare occasions whén outsiders interfere. It very 
politely asks the ‘trespassers to pay the value of the 


timber taken, there is an argument, and ‘the offender is ™ 


allowed to settle at what he thinks he has got. Think 
of it, you toiling bank burglars! If you only had a 
pull like this! Nor has the general Government been 
the least bit stingy in helping to get away with booty. 
For twenty-five years it has been pouring money into 
the upper wilderness to build reservoirs, dredge chan- 
nels and otherwise facilitate the work of bringing out 
the spoils. . 

I think Mr. Spears could find no parallel, though, to 
the case of the settlers along the upper river. He tells 
of millions expended by the Government in. building 
levees and improving waterways to protect the planta- 
tions. along the river from floods. Here the order is 
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just reversed; the millions are expended in building 
dams to hold back the water during winter and early 
spring, when there can be no flood, and when no great 
damage would be done if there were; and turning it 
loose in late spring and early-summer, when the ten- 
dency is toward flood and when the growing crop can 
easily be destroyed. This year the Government flood 
lasted all summer. The reasansto r thie _ that vee 
ears ago the largest lake, Mamebegashish, was draine 
off to nehuild ie den. When the dam: was rebuilt, it 
took ‘several years to fill it again. This spring the job 
was completed and the great guns were all loaded to the 
muzzle. .On top of this came heavy rains and the con- 
sequence was that even the lumbermen got a shade too 
much water, while the settler simply let all hold go and 
floated out. Other settlers not flooded, to the number 
of two thousand, were cut off from the railroad for 
two months, except as they went by boat. 

The reservoirs hold enough to keep the river bank- 
full for four months, while the rain has added as much 
more. The Army engineers who have matters in goer 
argue that the reservoirs have nothing to do with the 
floods; but I don’t think there is a reader of Forest 
AND STREAM but knows that. holding. water back six 
months must double the flow for the next six. Before 
the white man came, with his greed, the lakes were 
always at a low stage at the beginning of a wet season. 
When the river had risen a foot, there was several 
hundred square miles of lake surface that had risen a 
foot. By the time the wet season was past the lakes 
were several feet higher than at the beginning, and kept 
the river at an even flow for many months without 
stress at any time. The War Department fills the space 
in advance, and then when the stress comes, opens wide 
the gates to let the loot of.the forest pass. Even if 
they did not‘let loose a drop of their advance store, 
they have usurped the space-nature had provided. 

People representing $60,000 of losses by this year’s 
flood joined in laying the case before the army en- 
gineers sent here to examine into the matter. They 
did not ask that the reservoirs be discontinued; they 
simply asked for a reasonable regulation, with im- 
proved waterway, to meet the changed. conditions. They 
might as well have tied their request to a stone and 
thrown it in a well as far asthe results are concerned; 
the loot of the wilderness is too great‘for the welfare of 
two or three hundred cabin builders to interfere with it, 
even for an instant. That floods will one day be con- 
trolled by means of reservoirs and improved waterways, 
there can be no doubt; ‘but so far in this country, con- 
trolling the floods is only the excuse, the loot of the 
wilds is the power behind the. throne, and that power is 
wielded in a way that is rather disastrous. to other 
interests. E, P. Jaques. 

Arrxin, Minn. 


’ 
Adirondack State dLands. 
Editor Forest and Stream: = 

On Feb. 6, 1883, the followitig law was passed: 

“An Act to prohibit the sales of land belonging to the 
State (of New York) in the counties “of Clinton, Essex, 
Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Lewis, Saratoga, 
St. Lawrence and Warren 

“The people of the State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do: enact as follows: 

“Section 1. Hereafter and from the passage of this act 
no sales shall be made of lands belonging to the State 
situated in the counties of Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, Hamilton, Herkimer; Lewis, Saratoga, St. Lawrence 
and Warren.” , 

An exception was afterward made in favor of Clinton 
county State lands bought for prison purposes, and an- 
other exception in favor of the canal lands, which would 
apply perhaps to a little of the land the control of which 
seems to have passed out of the hands of the State since 
the sale of the land in the counties mentioned was for- 
bidden. . 

I make the assertion that since that law was passed the 
Adirondack forest preserve has lost more’ than 
117,050.61 1-3 acres of land which belonged to the people 
but which is now squatted upon by individuals, lumber 
companies, clubs and “private park makers.” This is to 
say; that since the sale of State land by the State officials 
was forbidden, more than 182.8 square miles of land have 
been lost to the people of the State. 

I realize that it is not enough to make the mere asser- 
tion but that I must prove it beyond doubt. The proof 
is found in two State documents which anyone can get. 
The map of the Adirondack region, issued by the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission, shows the land. which the 
State.now claims in the Adirondacks. The red ink marks 
the State land. .The plain white paper, the land alleged to 
be “private,” or owned by corporations, individuals, etc. 
In Verplank Colvin’s report on the progress of the sur- 
vey of State lands, issued according to a law passed on 
June 2, 1883, is found a complete list of State lands in 
the counties of the Adirondack region. This list was 
compiled from the deeds, conveyances, land titles and 
other documents found in the comptroller’s office four 
months after the passage of the act forbidding the sale 
of State lands, and this list was rectified to the tax sales 
of 1881, presumably so that none of the lands sold for 
taxes-and bought by the State could be taken away from 
the State by their redemption under the two-year law. 

Of about 573,000 acres of land owned in the Adiron- 
@acks by the State in 1883 the sale of any of which was 
forbidden, 117,050 acres have since slipped out of the 
State’s hands. More than one-fifth of the land which the 
State “reserved” has gone into the hands of whom? By 
what Means? With the connivance of whom? That a 
latgé portion of this land was taken contrary to law, and 

ad Reg in spite of the manner in which it was taken. 
$ hink any man will believe when he reads the list of 
lands given in this article. The list that I-am about to 
make.is of lands which anyone can locate on the map in 
a Half minute. Any man, having the Adirondack State 

Hp spread out before him, may follow the list from lot 
to lot. He should mark each lot. 

If anything will indicate fraud it is the location of the 
lands, control of which has been taken from the State by 
fair means or foul. (In justice to a small few, it should 
be stated that they own their lands because the courts 
have their claims to be better than the State’s— 
but this not affect the general total in square miles 








to any great extent.) _ Let the location of these lands be 
observed carefully.~-On one of Rockefeller’s preserves 
(De Bar), on the Webb preserve, the William C. Whitney 
preserve and numerous others, on Lake Placid, around 
Long Lake, near the Tupper Lakes, near Fulton Chain, 
on Plumadore Lake, along the roads, on streams, in the 
heart of the forests, around the outskirts of villages; in 
fact, in every concéivable sort of Adirondack place, State 
lands have been wiped off the map to the extent of 182.8 
square miles. This would make a strip of land more 
than a mile wide from end to end of Long Island, It 
would make a strip of land sixteen rods wide across the 
continent. Its value, at the prevailing market rate in the 
Adirondacks, would not be far from $1,000,000, more, 
rather than less. 

The list which I give makes no account of State lands 
which have apparently been purchased by the State. 
made the list by taking the Forest Commission’s map for 
1905, and finding on it every tract of land mentioned in 
Colvin’s report. If the map showed “red” or State land, 
I went on to the next. If it showed the tract formerly 
claimed by the State to be white or private, I noted the 
land on paper, its tract, township, or other number, the 
number of acres, according to the report, etc. In some 
cases, as around Morehouse Lake, in central Hamilton 
county, where parts of the State land lots have been 
taken, I made a moderate estimate of the amount taken 
from each lot, and added the totals into the sum total. 
Having gone over the map, land list in hand, and located 
the lost lands, I went over the whole list again seeking 
possible errors. Here igs the list: 

In Essex county,. Essex Tract, Henry’s survey, town of 
Keene, all of lot 228 and part of lot 128, land to the 
amount of 103 acres has gone from State control. Jay 
tract, town of Wilmington, parts of lots 5 and 57, all of 
lot 6, a loss of 558 acres. North River Head tract, towns 
of North Hudson and Elizabethtown, lots 13, 22, 23, 84, 
104 and part of 83, 1,040 acres. Old Military tract, 
Thorn’s survey, Township 1, town of Keene, lot 115, 102 
acres, Richard’s survey, town of Wilmington, lot 13, 64 
acres. Townshin 11, towns of North Elba and St. 
Armand. Lots 117, 291 (Lake Placid), 317, 333, 600 acres. 
Township 12, town of North Elba, lot 35, 1,440 acres. 
Thorn’s survey, township 12, lot 57, 160 acres. Also 2,400 
square feet near the forks of the road at Lake Placid. 
Paradox tract, Ticonderoga town, lot 24, 100 acres. Roar- 
ing Brook tract, town of Keene, lots 14, 15, 50, 51, all 
gone, and parts of lots 48, 52, 59, all told 1,490 acres. 

Totten & Crossfield’s purchase, Township 14, N. %, 
S.E. 4%, Minerva town, lot 32 (on Hudson River), 160 
acres. 

In Franklin county, McComb’s purchase, Great tract 1, 
township 12, town of Duane. This list of lost lots is a 
very significant one. William Rockefeller, the Forest 
Commission in-its report for 1902 says, has a park called 
“De Bar Mountain Park” in townships 12 and 15. It is 
in Duane town,, The lots are Nos. 10, 17, 25 (sub 3), 26, 
33, 34, 35, 42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 50, 54, 55 and 56, in all 8,496 
acres in the same region where Rockefeller claims 11,675 
acres of land. Lots 46, 47 and 54 take in practically all 
of De Bar Mountain, and lot 48 all of De Bar Pond, from 
which Rockefeller names his preserve. The State at one 
time had claims in forty-three lots in this vicinity—town- 
ships 12 and 15~—which claims are not made now by the 
State map, as has been and shall be seen. In township 
14 were other claims, on lots 8, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 23, 24, 25; 27, 28, 20, 34, 35, 41, 42, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
51, 52, 54, 55, 57, 58, 61, 62, 64, 66, 60, 70, 71, 72, 81, 82, 
84 90, 92, 96, 99, IoI, 103, 104. In a few instances the 
claim took in all of the lot, but in most of them only part, 
as lot 23, N. %4, 29 N. 1-3, 42 N. 2-5, etc. The smallest 
claim was for thirty-three acres and the largest for 169 
acres. This is in the Rice Mountain country, and Wolf 
Pond and Quebec Brook are involved. In township 14 
the State has lost 3,885.41 2-3 acres of land. In township 
15, lots 1, 2, 3, 4 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 have 


been wiped off the State map. In the N.E. % and in-the. , 
S.W. \%, lots 4, 5, 6, 33, 51, 52, 53, 61, 62, 63, 71 and 72.” 


These lands, in private control, make the “preserving” of 
Rice Pond not too difficult. In township 15, towns of 
Duane and Brighton, the public have lost 7,516 .acres of 
land—this is the De Bar Park region just mentioned. 

In township 18, the State claimed lots 2, 12, 56,’ 57, 66, 
97, and parts of 49 and 78, which it does not claim now. 
This loses 2,212 actes to the public. 

In township 20 the State owned 30,010 acres out of 
30,650 acres. The Upper Saranac Association, according 
to the Forest Commission’s report for 1902, has 2,751 
acres in that township, a net loss to the public of 2,101 
acres. The iost land is at the foot of Upper: Saranac 
Lake, and includes ponds, islands and other things con- 
venient for private park camp sites. 

Out of township 25, on the shores of Big Tupper Lake, 
and in that vicinity, where no State land is clainied now, 
2,399 2-3 acres at one time belonged to the State, and now 
if the public hunts there it is because of the good nature 
of the present claimants. 

In the Old Military Tract, Franklin county, in town- 
ship 8, town of Bellmont, the State has relinquished its 
claim to lots 65 and 66 (Ragged Lake) and parts of lots 
86 and 87, once preserved to the public’s health, pleasure 
and profit; 2,080 acres of land have been lost here. 

In township 9, Bellmont town, lots 28, 99, 127, 147, 150, 
152, 171, 174, 214, 228, 241, 242, 246, 263, 264, 279, 23, 
206, 320, 331, 355 and 358, once the property of the State, 
are no longer claimed. This makes the preservation to 
private individuals of Plumadore, Glass and other ponds 
and Trout River possible. In this instance the public loses 
3,788.56 acres. It also loses the use of parts of lots 30, 
97, 102, 173, 176, 177, 182, 184, 186, 191, 206, 213, 225, 249, 
278, 316, 339, 350, 356 and 357—a total of 1,723 acres, and 
a grand total of 5,511.50 acres in township 9. 

In township 10, parts of lots 22, 223, 335, 359 and all of 
lots 185, 186, 187, 180, 213, 214, 215, 218, 219, 221, 222, 
224, 227, 228, 252, 253, 254, 255, 266, 268, 260, 292, 295, 
296, 307, 308, 300, 310, 311, 331, 333, 349, 350 and 351—a 
total of 10,060 acres—are closed to the free use of the 

ublic, . The public’s share in Loon Lake, Square Pond, 

ke Kushaqua and other portions of fishing as well as 
ra territory have been taken away by some means or 
other. 

In Fulton county, not far north of the Mohawk River, 
and not in the central Adirondack region, but in a wild, 
wooded and fine fish and game country, much land has 
fallen out of the public’s possession, % Chase’s patent, 
in the towns of Bleecker and Mayfield, lots 53, 71, 72, 73, 


[Oct. 14, ro0s, 


So 


74 75, 77, 78, 81, 83 and 115 and parts of lots 37, 44, 48, 


70, 111 and 116 the State claims no land, though it owned 
1,405 acresthere twenty years ago, and the sale of land 
in the “Adirondacks since then has been illegal. 

In thé Glen, Bleecker and Lansing patent, towns of 
Bleecker, Mayfield, Caroga and Stratford one finds that 
the:State’ claim is held back from lots 25 (sub 2), 34 (sub 
4), 35,41. {sub 6), 41 (sub 10), 45 (sub 4), 52 (subs 3 
and 7),.59 (sub 1), 82 (part), 90 (part of sub 1) which 


_means the loss of 1,497.66 2-3 acres to public use. 


From the Jerseyfield patent, 200 acres in the town of 
Stratford (part of lot 61) formerly State land, is now 
claimed as private property. 

In Hamilton county one. finds further significant ab- 
sences of claims by the State for certain land tracts, 
Hamilten county is the “forest county of the State.” [¢ 
State lands should have been. retained anywhere those in 
Hamilton county ought to have been kept inviolate. Al] 
State land in this county should have been kept for the 
public, and. lumber men, land hogs and park makers 
should,- long since, have been held back, lest they over- 
reach their rights and rob the public of that which was 
meant for the pleasure of mankind. 

In the Arthurboro patent, lots 93, 88 and 89 (600 acres 
in the.town of Morehouse) are not claimed on the State 
map, which closes Pine Lake. In the 8,000-acre tract, 
same town, parts of lots 8, 9, 11, 26 and all of lots 10, 22 
23, 24. and 25—1,400 acres—are not now regarded by 
Albany. as public domain. Lots 24, 25, 26 and 8, 9, 10 and 
II are on-and around Morehouse Lake, now claimed to 
be the. private property of a club. 

In Benson townshin, in the towns of Wells and Ben- 
son, lots 64 (part), 117 (part) and 331, a matter of 275 
acres,- are gone. 

In Befgen’s purchase, on the west side of the Sacandaga 
River, 250 acres appear to be missing from the State’s 
claims. 

The curious piece of land, the gore between township 
1, Totten & Crossfield’s purchase, and Bergen’s purchiase, 
and the Oxbow tract, called Jones’ gore on the modern 
map, is not claimed now, although the State used to claim 
lots 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 14 and 15—1,617.9 acres. 

The.Lewis (Morgan) Small tract, lot 2—100 acres—is 
also out of the public’s care apparently. 

From township 9, Moose River tract, town of Arietta 
(lot 120),.78 acres of State land has “gone somewhere.” 
From ‘the Oxbow tract, lot 214 (Sheriff Lake), and lot 
280 are no longer claimed. This is a matter of 403 acres, 
or, say, the size of a hundred city blocks, or more. 

Other lands missing are: Totten & Crossfield’s pur- 
chase in Township 1, town of Lake Pleasant, the Spier & 
Brown lot, 400 acres. In township 3, parts of lots 49, 50, 
75, that is 222.5 acres. From township 6, town of Arietta, 
lot 37, or 200 acres. From the Elm Lake road tract, in 
Lake Pleasant town, lots 12, 16, 17, 18, 19; 20—another 
300 acres. Township 22, lots 26, 27, 28, 30, 47, 50—820 
acres,.or considerably over a square mile of land. From 
township 33, in the heart of the wild country, lots 5, 19, 
29, 30, 43, 44, 45. 48, 49, 52, 53, and 54, a matter of 960 
acres.’ In township 35, from the Northeast Fourth, 2,765 
acres.of land: This is the Forked Lake township. 

From. township 37 the State’s claim to: lots 48, 50, 52, 
54, 56, 58 and 100, that is 1,140 acres, is gone, and this is 
within a day’s hunt of Bog Lake Railroad station. In 
township 40 ‘the region is practically all State land, ac- 
cording: to the map, but the shores of the lake are lined 
with ‘camps, ‘boarding houses and hotels, all of whom 
claim ‘more or less land, and when the ragged woodsman 
wishes to put up his little brush shelter thereabouts he 
must. be prepared to receive frowns from the summer 
people.: It- will be remembered that the railroad was 
sneaked ‘across State land to Raquette Lake by a subter- 
fuge ‘over an alleged public highway, which does not now 
exist, it,is said by those who have looked at the rails. 

Lot 30, township 50—sixty acres—of fine camp site on 
Long Lake, isn’t State land any more. 

The northern part of Herkimer county is like most of 
Hamilton county, a splendid wilderness, which is grow- 
ing more and more ragged owing to the swift and relent- 
less work of the pulp and lumbermen. These figures will 
show how much the State lands have shrunk in that 
region of late years—not counting any State lands that 
may have been sold to the State. 

In the Jerseyfield patent (southern part of the county) 
lot 79, town of Uhio, has passed out of the State’s pos- 
session, “Sold,” the secretary of the Forest Commission 
wrote to me. This has happened within two years, and 
a hundred acres have gone into the clutches of wood 
alcohol makers. a 

From the Moose River tract, township 3, lots 76, 77, 88, 
89, 90, 100, IOI, 102, 112, 113, I14, 124, 125, 126, 136 and 
137 have been wiped off the State map—sixteen lots of 
160 ‘acres—2,524 acres—each in a rectangle three lots wide 
and five long, crossed by a fine trout stream, no part of 
which is three miles south of Fourth Lake, of the Fulton 
Chain. Fancy the feelings of a man, a mere member of 
the public, when he is thrown.off this land by the collar. 

In Lewis county, towns of Grieg and Lyonsdale, on the 
Brantingham tract, lots 118, 208, 312 are gone. Lot 118 1s 
on Brantingham Lake; 380 acres. 

In Saratoga county, from the Glen and‘ Yates patent, 
lot 48, 105 acres, has been taken. From the Glen and 
forty-four others’ patent, lots 6 (town of Day), 59, 60, 65, 
(town of Edinburgh)—just a thousand acres. From the 
Sanders patent, the west half of lot 12, lots 38 and 39, 
and small lots 1, 2, 3—307 acres. 

In St. Lawrence county, McComb’s purchase, Great 
tract II., ‘township 7, “S. P.’t.,” or southern part, the land 
lost to the State amounts to 9,092 acres. In the northern 
part, land from the lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 ap 
pears to have been rearranged to suit people who wanted 
a single large block of land containing the valuable lakes 
found there. In-this township is found a block of 2,100 
acres of State land. It is in the southwest portion of the 
township, and, judging from the map, in the worst part 
of the township. As shown by the map, and by the Col- 
vin report, the State has exchanged 10,464 acres for 2,100 
acres—a net loss of 8,364 to the public. : 

In township 2, Great tract II., the southwest 14 1s 
gone—1,885 acres, and in township 4 about 1,115 acres 
have apparently. been “sold.” 

It may be that these lands, which are.in the Cranberry 
Lake country,..were sold under authority given by the 
law, chapter 470, which gives the State Land Commission- 
ers permission to Sell canal lands. The “mortgage lands, 


few in number and acreage, could also be sold before the 
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constitutional amendment according to this law. 


In Warren county no State land is claimed ‘along the ~ 
shores of Brant Lake, although lots 107 and 141, Brant-- 


Lake tract, both on this lake, were claimed by the State 
at one time. Their land area was only 100 acres, but 
quite a large number of citizens could find camping room 
on oo acres. From the Dartmouth patent, in the town 
of Stony Creek, lot 5—175 acres. From Totten & Cross- 
field’s purchase, township 14, S.W. % (Conklin and 
others’ tract, now Leggett’s survey) lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7» 
9, 11, 12, 16, 18, 19, 26 and 27—2,045 acres. In township 
24, lots 33 and 38, have been taken by somebody—170 
acres more. ; p 

These lands were “old-time holdings” of the State. 
They had been coming and going as to ownership, but 
had, apparently, finally settled into the hands of the State’ 
which claimed them in 1883, all of them having been 
“State land” previous to 1881. In 1881 there was a tax 
sale, and from purchases in this sale more land was 
added to the State possessions. A list of them was made 
out in a separate appendix from the one just quoted. 
These tax-sale lands, after the- redemption period of two 
years, seemed to be the State’s “forever after.” Never- 
theless I find that in the list of lands secured at this tax 
sale there are thousands of acres which have slipped out 
of the State’s possession regardless of the State’s law 
forbidding the sale of preserve lands. ; 

The reader will be obliged to go all over the map again 
if he wishes to follow my hunt for these lost State lands. 
If the trail grows tedious, and the pack straps of figures, 
townships, counties, tracts and purchases cut deep, let it 
be remembered that on the readers of this article depends 
whether the State will come into possession of such lands 
as have been taken illegally. For every time we consider 
a lot figure, it means anywhere from a hundred to thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of land, from the use of which a 
long-suffering, frequently-defrauded and foolishly patient 
public may have been defrauded by sheer robbery. 

By the tax sale of 1881 the State received in Essex 


county, Essex tract, Henry survey, towns of Jay and . 


Keene, lots 142, 168 and 181—496 acres—which it lost 
again. From the North River Head tract, town of North 
Hudson, lot 83—80 acres—has gone glimmering. 

The Old Military tract, townships 1 and 2, lot 51—416 
acres. In township 12, Thorn’s survey, town of North 
Elba, western half of lot 120—eighty acres. 

In town 14, Totten & Crossfield’s purchase, town of 
Minerva, lots 62, 102 and 103—868 acres. 

In township 27, lot 35—160 acres. ; 

In Franklin county, from the gore east of township 9, 
Old Military tract, in the town of Bellmont, lot g—122 
acres. 

From McComb’s purchase, Great tract I, township 12, 
the public has lost lot 9, and parts of lots 12, 25—1,242 
acres. 

From township 13, S. % and N.E. % (in the Rice 
Mountain country, once more), in lots 11, 12, 14, 16, 36, 
44, 59, 72, 74 and 108—353.98 I-3 acres. 

In township 15, N.E. %4, lots 4 and 11—814 acres: In 
the N.W. 34, lots 4, 7, 14 and 16—562 acres. 

In Old Military tract, township 8, in Bellmont town, 
shows the Joss to the public of lot 85 on Ragged Lake, 
and lot 87 (E. %) close to Indian Pond—710 acres. 

In township 9 (towns of Franklin and Bellmont), the 
tax sale lands of 1881, lots 102, 186, 191, 206 (Tanner’s, 
now Plumadore Pond), 213 (near Inman Station), 255, 
274, 205, 305, 342, 346, 350 and 356—1,251.10 acres. 

In Fulton county, in the towns of Bleecker and May- 
field, from Chase’s patent, lots 41, 42, 44, 56, 69, 101, 103 
—475 acres. 

In Herkimer county, Jerseyfield patent, the towns of 
Ohio and Salisbury, lots 40, 49 and 57—a matter of 736.72 
acres, 

In the Noblesborough patent, New Survey, lot 20 and 
Old Survey lots 97 and 99. This is 600 acres more in a 
hard-wood, deer country, where the lumbermen haye 
been recently slashing the timber away. 

From Remsenburg patent, lot 12, N. %4—250 acres. 

Once more considering Hamilton county, Benson town- 
ship, town of Benson, lots 226, 227—320 acres. Totten & 
Crossfield’s purchase, township 1, lots 10 and 12—225 
acres. In township 2, Jones’ map, lots 10 and I1—310 
acres. Township 7, town of Lake Pleasant, lots 8, 9 and 
10—300 acres. 

Ot township 19 (town of Indian Lake), N.E. %4, shows 
1,021 acres, and the N.W. % shows 5,660 acres wiped off 
the State’s claims—this is in the Blue Mountain lake 
country. 

Township 22 shows lots 8, 9, 64 as no longer State land 
—361 acres. 

Then, in township 34, is found an astonishing loss to 
the State. The State there owned a claim for 13,575 acres 
in township 34. If one must believe the map the State 
issues now, the State hasn’t saved a rod in it—and Blue 
Mountain Lake, Eagle Lake, Utowana Lake; Stephen 
Pond, Cascade Pond, Rock Pond, Deep Pond and Crystal 

ke are in that township. It’s a private preserve now, 


:at least most of it, and if the public comes across the line 


on to this tract of land it does so at its own peril—it’s 


litble to arrest, fines, imprisonment, not to say the gibes 
:and jcers of hired watchmen and.club members, 


From township 38, is gone State claims for certain 
lands, thus described: N.E. corner, 250 acres and 190 
acres, being lots 6, 7, 26, 38, 43, 49, 55 and 56. The land 
so described would be reached most conveniently from 
the railroad station at Nehasane. But if one did go 
in he would incur the results of the activity of the 
guardians of Nehasane Park, which was founded by 
Dr. \Villiam Seward Webb. The State claims in. town- 
ship 38 amounted to 2160 acres, and those acres are 
Scattered through Sergeant’s tract, as any one can 
Verity by looking at the map—right in the center of 


; Nehasane Park. 


In township 50, lot 47—70 acres. 
n Saratoga county, Kayaderosseras patent, 24th 


‘allotment, Great lot III, lot 2, sub 2—90 acres. Sander’s 


lot 8, subs 6 and 8—146 acres. 
In St. Lawrence county, McComb’s. purchase, Great 


‘tract III, township 3, middle third of Harrison tract, 


lot 8, subs 6-and 8—146 acres. 

In Brodie tract, township II, town of Pitcairn, lots 
128 and 178—171.41 acres. 

In .ewis county, Brantingham tract, lots 6 and’ 93— 
315 acres, 

In tract 4, McComb’s purchase, lots 337, 338, 906, 988, 
V1, and 992—1,174 acres, 





Last of all, in Warren county, are these claims that 
are’no longer made; ~Dartmouth patent, Great tract, 
range 4, lots 8 and 9; Small tract, range 3, lot 3—413.5 

. acres. In the gore between townships 29 and 31, Totten 
and Crossfield’s purchase, lot 11—109 acres. In Hyde 
township, lot 73, sub 3, and lot 74, sub 4—196 acres. 

Finally, Totten sate Crossfield’s purchase, S. W. 1/5 
Leggett survey, lots 8 and 10 (262 acres) have gone 
from the State control. 

Why was this land: allowed to go out of the posses- 
sion of.the State Comptroller, if it has gone out of his 
hands? And who can doubt that the land is largely 
gone from the State when lumbermen slash over it, and 
the watchers of private preserves hurl the public from 

_ its vicinity? And.if the present claimants of the land 
have titles to it, where did they get them, how did 
- they get them and who did they pay for them? 

I was told’ recently that.one man, formerly chief 
clerk in the .Compfroller’s office, had the honesty, 
courage and manhood to stand between the sneaking, 
land-hungry. pack and the State land titles. He was W. 
H. Sanger, who lives at about 30 Neptune avenue, 

ae Rochelle... He was chief clerk, but he didn’t last 
ong. 

I have just received a statement by Commissioner 
Whipple, of the Forest, Fish'and Game Commission, 
in which he says he is going to make inquiries about 
the Old Hatter place, lot 79, Remsenburg patent, and 
about the Ampersafid Lake lands. He says further: 

“I do not believe Mr. Spear (sic) wishes to apply 
the statement, ‘Well, you know what money will do 
in politics,’ was the pessimistic answer to this depart- 
ment, or to me personally. If he, or any other man be- 
lieves he can get a tree or a foot of State land by 
political maneuvering or money consideration, let him 
try it. 

Mr. Whipple says that he will begin action to recover 

_ the Hatter lot for the State. 

I am not making a campaign against any one person- 
ally, but I propose to do what I can to let people know 
the things which examination will disclose in regard 
to the Adirondack region, and the manner in which it 
in handled. I think Mr. Whipple wants to do the right 
thing, and he has one of the best chances in the State 
to. assist a long suffering public to its rights. 

RayMonp S. SPEARS. 
Littie Fatrs, New York. 


P. S.—The very latest scheme to take away a few 
thousand acres of State land, and put it to private use 
is.shown in this clipping: 


BIG DAM AT PISECO LAKE. 


“A Piseco correspondent writes: “The big dam on: 
the outlet of Piseco Lake, so long talked about, is ac- | 
cording to latest reports, an assured fact and will when : 


built, make of Piseco a lake nearly twenty miles Jong, 
extending to Arietta. The distance from Gloversville 
to Arietta is about twenty-two miles and with a small 
steamer on the lake the trip from the railroad to Piseco 
will be materially shortened and will also be a much 
easier trip than now. Work on the dam, we under- 
stand, will begin very early in the spring.’ ’’—From the 
Journal and Courier, Little Falls. 

This dam is going to be put up to preserve water 
for power companies at Glens Falls. It will be on State 
land probably, but it will certainly flood several thous- 
and acres of State forest land. Hasn’t the public got 
pull enough at Albany-to preserve the Adirondacks tor 
the people? PRS a 


Charles Fenton. 


CHARLES FENTON, one of the most widely known men 
of northern New York, passed away very suddenly at 
_;Laké- Placid, Friday, night, where he and his wife were 





“stopping én route on a trip through the Adirondack 


region. 

Mr. Fenton and his wife climbed Whiteface Mountain 
in. the morning and lunched on the summit. As they 
were descending about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, two 
miles from the. base of the mountain, he stumbled and 
fell exhausted. He and hig..wife were alone at the time. 
Mrs. Fenton hurried to the_lake, where she sent out a 
summons for help. Without waiting for this assistance 
to come, she climbed back to where her husband had 
fallen and found him dead. 

Charles Fenton was the son of Orrin Fenton, who set- 
tled in Number Four in 1826, one of the first of those in- 
domitable pioneers who attacked the northern forests, and 
was born at Number Four June 15, 1829. He received his 
early education at the old log school house built by the 
settlers, afterward completing. his studies at Lowville 
Academy. After leaving the academy he assisted his 
father on their forest farm, engaging with the other 
pioneers in the constant struggle with the wilderness 
and the rigors of the northern climate. During the 
next few years Mr. Fenton engaged in lumbering and 
also frequently guided parties of his friends through the 
then untracked forest. 

But as the years went by, one by one the settlers gave 
up the terrific struggle with the forest. The soil was 
poor, the summers short, the winters long, and the mar- 
kets far distant over roads impassable through the greater 
part of the year. Twenty-five years after the settlement 
at Number Four was begun only three families remained, 
among these was that of Orrin Fenton. For many years 
his home on the shores of Beaver Lake was open for the 
accommodation of hunters and pleasure seekers in the 
wilderness. But at last he, too, left the forest, and the 
person to whom he sold his house kept the place a few 
years. In 1872 Charles Fenton purchased the property, 
and enlarged and improved the resort until at the present 
time it is one of the most noted hotels in the Adirondack 
region. For fifty years Mr. Fenton was identified with 
all public enterprises in the town of Watson. He was post- 
master at Number Four for twenty years, and through his 
influence a daily mail was established in 1881. Several years 
ago Mr. Fenton made over his Number Four property and 
valuable farm property in Watson to his children, and 
settled down to enjoy his remaining years in the forest 
which he loved’so well. He was a man of sterling in- 
tegrity, as honest and true as the eternal rocks of his 
forest home.. One of the kindest. and gentlest natures, 


he endeared himself to. all “with perfect. faith in God an 


man a from his eyes.” ; 


Many who read this article will remember his: kindly. -. 
face, his unfailing good humor and unbounded hospital-- 
ity. He will be mourned in all quarters of the country 
by a host of friends as one of nature’s noblemen, a thor- 
ough sportsman and a kindly, gentle man. hg 

At the time of his death Mr. Fenton. was president of. .: 
the Fenton Game Preserve Association, located at Num-... 
ber Four. This Association controls a park of #5000 
acres in the vicinity of Number Four.—Lowville (N. Y.) 
Journal and Republican, Sept. 28. 


J ustice Barker. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 4—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Hon. James Madison Barker, Justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, was found dead from 
heart disease in his bed yesterday morning. He had. held 
court the day before, and his death was sudden and prob- , 
ably. painless. An honest, fearless man, an upright and , 
painstaking. judge, whose opinions were held in the high- 
est respect by the bar, he has been duly honored by the 
press of this commonwealth. 

It is fitting, however, that Forest AND STREAM should ..; 
take notice of his: death, for Judge Barker was a leading. 
sportsman of the State. He was particularly fond of 
woodcock shooting.. A splendid shot himself he always:, 
gave “the other fellow” the first chance, and no man was. 
more interested than he in proper legislation and proper , 
enforcement of all laws for protecting our fish and game. 

He was. born in. Pittsfield, Berkshire county, where he_; 
always made his. home, in 1839, was appointed Justice of 
the Superior Court in 1882 and Justice of the Supreme | 
Court in 1891. He was always an out-door man. 

Every one who knew him mourns his loss, and, none 
more than those who were his companions in the fields °. 
and woods. James Russe_y REep. 





Of Judge Barker's taste for outdoor life and sports, 
the Springfield Republican writes: “Judge Barker was 
fond of outdoor life, and loved to fish and hunt. He 
had promoted the shooting club, with headquarters and 
a small preserve in the hill town of Windsor, located 
not far from where Senator Crane has built his summer 
outing place. He knew the Berkshire haunts of the 
trout and birds as not many men in the county did. 
He rarely missed being in the woods each week of the 
autumn, and his winter excursions to the South were 
for quail shooting in the Carolinas. The revival of life 
in the open which country clubs have brought of late 
years was welcomed and fostered by Judge Barker,, 
who found the Pittsfield organization a great resource. 
He was a charter member and one of the house com- 
mittee at his death. Almost literally the work of his 
hands was the beautiful road which was run through 
the 300 acres owned by the club. To golf he was an 
early and devoted victim, playing in the spring while 
the ground was still frozen, through the summer when 
the thermometer reached into the 80s, and in the fall 
when the foliage was in its glory. Snow alone drove 
him from the Jinks. When the club bought its beauti- 
ful and heavily wooded property, Judge Barker assisted 
in thinning out the trees and shrubbery. He welcomed 
the suggestion that a road be opened through the prop- 
erty to connect with a road on the east, and took the 
burden of the work upon himself. Nearly every after- 
noon for an entire summer Judge Barker and a small 
boy were in the woods, the judge cutting down trees 
and small growth, the boy being along for company ;, 
and to report any accident that might possibly over- 
take him. Over a mile of road was thus cut through 
the property, and the justice would return to the club 
house with hardened hands and tired muscles and 
declare that the exercise took the cobwebs out of his. , 
brain and gave mental vigor for the solution of cases 
which-came up for his opinion.” 


A Mouse in a Trap. 


A MOUSE began to make a disturbance in the: paper 
back of my desk the other night just as my wife and I~. 
settled down after supper to read. He was a new arrival 
front*some neighboring barn. They have found a way 
into my ‘study up through the sheathing of the sliding 
door. Mrs. A. is very tender-hearted with all living 
things except such small deer ‘as interfere with her house- 
keeping. These she persecutes relentlessly. Her mouse- 
trap was forthcoming at once, and, baited with a little 
cheese, was slid under the desk. It is one of these 
diabolical contrivances which smash a wire loop down- 
ward on the victim. 

It was only a few moments till we heard its vicious 
click. Immediately: afterward I heard distinctly a series 
of rapid aspirated squeaks which made me hustle the trap 
out in haste to relieve the sufferer. Knowing how deadly 
the trap is, 1 was surprised at hearing any sound. I was 
even more so when I saw that the little victim had been 
caught by the descending striker square across the back 
on the lungs. Its heart was still fluttering, but it seemed 
to me impossible for it to have drawn breath enough to 
make any sound whatever. Then I remembered that the 
squeaks were more like barks of fright than screams of 
pain. Somewhat wonderingly, therefore, I set the trap 
again, to see if there was a companion. Within five 
minutes it nailed another. There was no sound this time 
except that of the trap.. Both were immature females. 
What I wish to know is, did No. 2 bark when No. 1 was 
caught? Do mice ever exhibit fright and surprise by 
whistling or barking? AZTEC. 


It Will Interest Them. 
To Each Reader 


If you find ‘im the Forest anp Strzam news or discussions of 
interest, your friends and acquaintances who are fond of out-door 
life will probably also enjoy reading it. If you think of any who 
would do so, and care to send them coin cards, which, when re- 
turned with a nominal sum, will entitle them to one short-time 
“trial trip,” we-shall be glad to send you, without cost, coin 
cards for such distribution, upon — oa you a postal 
card request. Or, the following blank may sent: 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
aoe 346 Broadway, New York. 
Please. send Me....e.00s--00 soseseeeFOREST AND Stream Coin 
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Man vs. Nature 


And Other Random Notes. 


“THE proper study of mankind is man,” sang the poet 
Pope, and from a worldly point of view this is true 
enough, but we would have expected a larger view from 
a poet. If Pope had said, the proper study of mankind 
is nature, it would have been more worthy of him. But 
then, to be sure, the rhyme would have been lost, and 
that with poets is no trifling matter. With some modern 
ones, indeed, it is all important. (By the way, there ap- 
pears to be no rhyme for nature. lerhaps it is because 
it is unique.) 

However, the study of man—be it said without mis- 
anthropy—is attended with much pain and disillusion- 
ment, while that of nature rarely brings aught but joy 
and satisfaction. It is a pity this is not more generally 
understood. Perhaps not one in every thousand of our 
population ever tries to cultivate an acquaintance with 
nature. To do so they think would be a sign of senti- 
mental weakness, and anyhow “there is no money in it!” 

I was returning a book on ornithology to the library a 
short time ago. “I suppose,” said the young lady at- 
tendant with a slightly ironic smile, “you read this in 
the park?” 

“No,” I answered, “I read it at home, but it trans- 
ported me to the park.” 

“Really? Isn’t the park lovely? 1 was there last Sun- 
day morning. But it was awful lonesome, somehow. 
Why is it, I wonder, more people don’t go to it on Sun- 
day morning?” 

I ventured to suggest that perhaps it was because they 
preferred to study the birds and flowers on their neigh- 
bors’ hats at church. At this the young lady cast a look 
of reproach at me, and no doubt privately adjudged me 
a perfect cynic. This reminds me, I was in the park the 
other evening with a friend. Although so late in the sea- 
son the air was almost sultry, and we found it more com- 
fortable to sit down than to walk. Strange to say, there 
was not a katy-did to be heard. I think katy prefers a 
“snappy” atmosphere in which to play her castanets. 
But at all events she has been very quiet this fall, al- 
though last year she made the woods resound. My 
friend and I were discussing this and other kindred 
themes when we saw two boys approach, one with a 
lantern and the other with a tin pail. They left the walk 
presently and bending over the grass began to search 
about. Every now and then the boy with the lantern 
would pick up something and throw it into the pail. 

“What in the world are they gathering?” I said to my 
friend. “It cannot be nuts, for it is too early.” We got 
up and went over to the searchers. : 

“What are you gathering, boys?” I asked, full of 
curiosity. 

“Worms” (or more strictly “woims”), said the chap 
with the lantern. 

And as he said so he yanked a big wriggler out of the 
ground and dumped it into the pail. Then he went mov- 
ing along with his lantern, scrutinizing the ground. 

“How do you see them?” I asked, for I applied my 
eyes in vain. 

“See dat feller—see ’im shine,” quoth the searcher. 

But I declare I could not (which reminded me sadly 
how much sharper eye a boy has than a man). : 

“How long does it take you to fill the pail?” I inquired 
then. 

“Oh, I don’t know t’ night,” was the answer, “but if it 
was rainin’ we'd fill it quick enough, all right.” 

“And the worms,” I said; “do you use them your- 
selves ?” 

“No, fadder does; he goes fishin’ for eels off the piers.” 

My friend and I were astonished. Here was a method 
of gathering bait that we had never before heard of. It 
appeared to me so vastly more scientific than the old 
method of digging that I determined to send an account 
of it to Forest AND STREAM. 

The leaves are now beginning to turn rapidly, though 
many of them have not fallen, September having been 
remarkably free from wind storms. Anyone who would 
feast his eyes could not do better than visit the Bronx 
woods during-one of these golden October days. I think 
those woods offer a greater variety of color than any 
around New York. This may be my imagination, but at 
any rate, they are beautiful, and the river which flows 
through them (reminding one here and there of one of 
Coopers or Longfellow’s romantic Indian-haunted 
streams) adds not a little to their beauty. Talking of 
leaves, if the visitor is curious after gazing at those on 
the trees he will visit the Botanical Museum and there 
behold their prototypes in stone—fossils, whose age com- 
pared with the leaves on the trees is as a day to a hun- 
dred thousand years. 

From the Bronx woods it is but a step to the Zoo, and 
the temptation to take this is nearly always irresistible. 
For there is always something new or something to be 
learned in the Zoo. The last time I was there, as I stood 
before the big flying cage, I was the witness of a striking 
scene. 

It was the feeding hour, and a basin of fish scraps had 
been placed for the cranes. A couple of these were re- 
galing themselves when along comes a little jungle cock 
(Gallus bandiva) and his mistress. He was evidently 
moved by a desire to sample what was in the basin, for 
without a word of warning, so to speak, he made a drive 
at the larger of the two cranes. The big bird showed 
resentment, turning around savagely, but the midget 
“rooster” shot out his head, ruffed his neck feathers 
and valiantly stood his ground. Then ensued a remark- 
able fight. The crane tried to spear his antagonist with 
his formidable bill, but the other was too quick, dodging 
skillfully, and before the crane could recover for another 
drive the bantam had sprung at him, hitting him vicious- 
ly in the breast with his spurs. The end came in a 
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minute. The crane set up a pitiful squawking and ther 
incontinently turned and fled. The victor, after sampling 
the contents of the dish (needless to say the other crane 
made no objection), and not finding them to his taste 
went strutting about until he came to where the condor 
was making his evening meal. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation he marched right under the monarch’s nose, 
pecked at the raw meat, and then disdainfully marched 
off. Like Captain Kedgick, I could only “stand and ad- 
mire” at this unexampled pluck and impudence. 

Among the interesting new arrivals in the bird house 
are some bleeding heart pigeons. One cannot gaze at 
the coloration which has given this bird its name with- 
out receiving a painful shock. But how to account for 
the coloration? It is too absolutely like a real wound— 
a terrible dagger wound—to be merely fortuitous. There 
must be some strange history of evolution back of it, and 
while speculating vainly on this we feel vaguely as if we 
were in the shadow of some ancient tragedy so cruel 
that it will not down. Francis Moonan. 

New York, October, 1905. 


The Biography of a Bear.—IV. 


I BELIEVE some sage scribe has written to the effect 
that man likes mystification, amusement and consolation 
rather than instruction, If it is not so written I would 
have it here set down. Mankind will read and ponder 
ever such books as the Bible, Milton, Bunyan and 
Swedenborg, and so on, while he will shy at the solid 
wisdom more directly applied by Darwin, Voltaire, 
Robert G. Ingersoll, the encyclopedias and Mark Twain. 

No; man is not fond of wisdom unless it be such as 
he can use to temporary advantage in commercial and 
social transactions. If he really was honorably disposed 
toward the pallid goddess he would break away from 
‘owns and cities and avoid the politic convocations of 
his elders and approved good masters. Without his lik- 
ing for the mysterious and the humorous, his favorite 
hobbies—church, state and social travesties would dis- 
appear. Probably he would become only semi-gregarious 
and scatter like deer and bears. It is true, these animals 
sometimes convene, but they establish no permanent 
places of congestion. Their only science is that of living. 
They have no sense of humor until they come in colli- 
sion with mankind and become perverted. 

These humorous capers of man are threatening 
him. They have caused trouble in the past. His 
very gregariousness and continuity is fatal to his 
prolonged existence. Already his counsellors intimate 
chlcroform as an admirable quietus for those reaching 
maturity, or comparative maturity—a ready means for 
curding rebellious blood and infected tissue. Concen- 
trated energy, reacting upon itself in a kind of friction 
and erosion, in such popular refuges as Paris, London 
and New York, shakes the fabric of imaginary human 
supremacy until the world totters. This is a condition of 
affairs that I am not wholly responsible for. I would 
not admit it if I was. If I did I cannot see that it would 
be of any advantage to speak of, for some capitalist 
would get a patent over my caveat before I could get 
shares on the market. It wouldn’t pay. 

However, when the bear, Dick, Enochs and myself 
awoke and got out of the foxtail hay in Blodgett’s barn, 
about noon, we were comparatively miserable. The 
place was almost ready to catch fire from the sun, which 
blazed away at Basin Hollow as though that little cup in 
the bald hills was its favorite focus.’ Hot, dry, dusty, 
full of “stickers” from the hay, and hungry, we were 
almost annoyed, surely irritated. Even Jack was out 
of line, and sat looking at us with an expression of dis- 
appointment. I at once took off his collar and chain and 
iet him loose while we prepared some breakfast, details 
of which I kindly omit. 

When Jack was released he went on a tour of inspec- 
tion about that old barn. After a little we heard a good 
deal of commotion and other disturbances. From some- 
where about Jack had ousted about a thousand hogs, a 
flock of several hundred tame turkeys, some horses, cat- 
tle and probably other things. I failed here to get a 
record for my phonographic purposes, and my apparatus 
for collecting moving pictures had not yet arrived. This 
was a loss to the public—if not an irreparable loss it is 
only because the public is unimaginative and entirely 
ignorant of things of which it has no knowledge. 

A large assortment of the hogs, after circling the barn 
and making infernal noises, all headed in toward center 
and commenced a series of porcine evolutions that were 
absolutely enervating. They were mainly old sows and 
pigs and boars, and if they were not the wild article, the 
degree of domesticity they had reached was not con- 
spicuous. For variety of noise and terrifying poses of 
ferocity perhaps no congregation of animals on earth 
could compare with them, except in the jungles of Wall 
Street. Mixed in with them was a horde of turkeys, 
mostly gobblers, wearing their whiskers rather low down 
for tenderness, either anatomic or otherwise. Beyond, 
and all gathering to the common center, which was us, 
came bellowing cattle of all degrees of size and tempera- 
ment, nursing up their fury for whatever they should 
find in our vicinity. From all over Basin Hollow things 
like these were to be seen coming our way, squealing, 
bellowing, twisting their tails and tossing hoofs, heads 
and horns. The undulating field was alive with them. 

Jack had never before found any hogs, turkeys or cat- 
tle of the range brand. In the first moments of his dis- 
covery he was delighted and curious. In a few moments 
he was affrighted, and only acting curiously. At the 
charge of about sixty-six old sows and a swarming host 
of hogs of other gender and caliber, turkeys gobbling, 
and cattle coming rapidly to the fore, he began a retreat 
that was notable for its close application of tactics that 
lead to exclusion, where there is any. His notion of 





safety, under the circumstances, after being flanked and 
forced to dance the Highland fling around the wagon 


was to come to us, bringing the army of the enemy upon’ 


our works. Our outer ramparts and defenses were in q 
ruinous state of neglect, and we found it expedient to 
get up high, as high up as possible, with a unanimity that 
was ‘distinctly noticeable—if not spontaneous. After 
some desperate reverses we severally, and by different 


methods, succeeded in reaching the summit of the hay, 


but it was so flimsy and unstable, not nearly as high 
as it had seemed—that we reached for the beams ang 


rafters of the barn as offering more positive fixity and’ 


elevation. 

In the art gymnastic Jack was pre-eminent. He went 
up an upright pole, grasped a dangling rope and 
swarmed up that to a tie beam in. about two instants and 
a fraction. Getting to that perch he sat up on it with 
dignity and complacency, while he watched our slower 
but anxious efforts. He seemed to be puzzled as to what 
we were trying to do, and as to why we didn’t do it. 
Although the places of vantage we at last attained were 
not luxurious we were not as particular as common. We 
didn’t get up for comfort exclusively, more for altitude, 
and we had a much better and safer chance to appreciate 
the entertainment offered us by a circus, full of variety, 

After a little Enochs, who was the most ponderous 
member of our acrobatical contingent, shifting about 
astride a square timber at a considerable elevation, a 
perch that was not as easy as a rounder one (like the 
beam I had), said: 

“Say, Dick, can you reach me my rifle?” 

“Not from here,” replied Dick, apprehensively. 

“What do you want to do with it?” I questioned. 

“Do with it! Do? I want to do that bear up there. 

I'll spoil that grin of his!” 
_ Under the conditions prevalent at that time, and com- 
ing from Enochs, this declaration was rather cheerful. 
Dick laughed until it was with difficulty that he clung to 
salvation. From the open sides and ends of the barn we 
hd a fairly good view of the main features of the per- 
formance going on in the arena below and around us. 
Cattle, hogs, turkeys and our own horses were now 
doing indescribable evolutions and creating a resounding 
uproar. The hills echoed it back with remarkable 
phonetic variety of tone and distortion. My saddle horse, 
Billy, seemed to be a star performer, and after kicking 
a few hogs with a talent that was praiseworthy, he was 
prancing about in alternate charge and retreat with a 
formidable steer. Animals had gathered from all quar- 
ters of the field until I think we had a round-up of about 
all of Mr. Blodgett’s live stock, together with all those 
astray in the vicinity from neighboring ranches. 

Perhaps no animal so arouses and terrifies hogs, cat- 
tle, horses and mules as does a bear. In this instance 
the entire animal population of the range had rushed 
with common impulse to the barn, when the hogs and 
turkeys sounded the alarm, but as some of them began 
to scent bear they showed symptoms of dismay. Hogs 
began to collect their forces into separate clans, and old 
sows with their squealing litters could be seen breaking 
ranks. Soon, the pigs in advance, with the old ones cov- 
ering the retreat, they began to scurry away from there 
with a haste that increased as they gained distance. We 
could see them making black lines over the yellow hills 
for more than a mile, and they were still reaching out far 
beyond. The cattle retired more slowly, but by the time 
we saw fit to get down into the barnyard they had de- 
parted, the herd headed by an old bull that had decided 
to go away somewhere. I do not believe the barn was 
ever after as popular with hogs of that generation as it 
had been, and doubtless the cattle viewed it for some 
time with suspicion. Whatever had become of the tur- 
keys was a problem. When we thought to look for them 
they had entirely disappeared. 

As we descended from the elevated places Enochs be- 
came tangled with a projecting nail, and in an endeavor 
to clear for action he dropped from his beam a little pre- 
maturely, leaving a portion of his shirt aloft—a white 
flag of truce. In his descent he went head first into the 
hay like a harpoon—a rather thick one. When he came 
to surface I offered consolation by saying gently, “Who 
am I! Whah am I? Wy, this place is no mo’ fit for a 
deepo’ in spite of—” etc. Although he was no student of 
Shakespeare he exclaimed with passable energy: 

“Tho’ it be not’ now, yet it will come.” 

“What will?” 

“R-r-r-retribution! And I feel as though I will have a 
good deal to to with it. That bear ’ll hear something 
drap. Look at him!” 

Jack wasn’t doing a thing out of the way, but was 
solemnly climbing into the wagon and then stood waiting 
for us to move on. After taking a series of observations 
from the corners of the barn, trees and fence posts he had 
decided that he wanted a change of scene. He was tif 
of the monotony there, where there had been no dis- 
turbance for some moments. : 

When we stopped at Blodgett’s house he asked us i 
quisitively what the matter had been over at the, barn. 
He had seen or heard commotion there, although it was 
a mile away. We evaded details. I merely said: 

“You have a fine lot of hogs, Mr. Blodgett. About 4 
thousand of them isn’t there?” as 

“No, oh my, no; only about a hundred and fifty.” 

“A lot of fine turkeys, too.” . 

“Yes. My wife'says they flew clear over to Sharoms 
a while ago. Don’t know what scared them. They must 
have flown a mile and a half or further.” 

Even if I did know the cause of the turkey flight, I re 
flected that I was not sure of it, so I saw no policy in fe 
calling Mr. Blodgett’s attention to him. After customary 
parley we set out upon our way to higher ground. The 
road shimmered like.a.steam boiler with radiating wav 
of heat. Grasshoppers and locusts buzzed in our ¢@fs 
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ture. The sun poured upon us like fire close overhead, 
dust filtered over us and into us until we looked like dis- 
plated fragments of the road itself. 
ying Basin Hollow our road ascended to compara- 
tively level table land that extended for some miles, fol- 
jowing the valley of Cow Creek—that is to say, Old Cow 
Creek. There are North Cow Creek, Old Cow. Creek 
and South Cow Creek—perhaps more of them somewhere. 
These three streams would be rivers if they were not so 
rapid and their waters had a chance to loiter a little be- 
tween wider banks. They come rushing from the snows 
of the western slopes of the Sierra Nevadas—cold, clear 
and silvery, to contribute to the Sacramento. I have no 
reverence whatever ior people who gave such names to 
such streams; they are not entitled to any. They would 
not know what it was if they had it. California, 
and America for that matter, is full of natural grandeur 
disfigured upon maps and in our literature by names that 
disgrace human expression, oral, printed and pictured. 
The very nomenclature of a region is often morally, 
spiritually and everlastingly corrupt and derogatory. It 
is all right to call towns what you like, they deserve it 
generally, but the more appreciative barbarians should be 
rmitted to christen natural features of the land. They 
usually evince somte culture and taste. Where names are 
scarce, streams, mountains, valleys, etc., might be num- 
bered, or distinguished by signs or hieroglyphics. Any- 
thing would be an improvement upon cows. Go over a 
jist of names upon any map and then try to feel senti- 
mental or patriotic. 
My country ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Mberty— 
Of thee I sing; 
But of the names I hear and see 
For half thy majesty— 
Oh, dinky ding! 


This upper valley, and for many miles north and south, 
the land is strewn with fragments of lava rock. The soil 
is so full of it that it is in the main adapted to little but 
grazing. The roads crossing this lava belt are a continu- 
ous jolt. On our route we got across in five or six miles 
and reached the bridge over Cow Creek late in the after- 
noon. The clear, cold, foaming and roaring stream re- 
freshed us to look at it. We drove aside into the shade 
of a mighty oak, still green, although a hundred profane 
campers from time to time had built their pot fires 
against its trunk—burning it almost through. This is a 
popular and despicable custom. a 

Jack was panting and somewhat irritable, as were we 
ali, I let him free and we all stopped for a rest. After 
a little the water became too much of a temptation for 
us, and finding a swirling eddy with sandy bottom we all 
stripped, except Jack, and went in for a swim. Jack had 
nothing to strip and was the first in. It was the largest 
body of water he had ever had a chance at, and he went 
into it like an amphibian. He swam well, and so rapidly 
that none of us could avoid him in the water. When he 
swam to one of us we had to steer him about so as to 
avoid his claws, for they were sharp to the bare skin, and 
he was likely to scratch us unintentionally in his maneu- 
vers. His tail, of course, was a fairly good rudder— 
when we could get hold of it in time. He was greatly 
delighted, and it was with considerable reluctance that he 
came out, some time after we did. When he finally came 
lunging and cavorting up the bank he proceeded to dry 
himself hy chasing and being chased with the dogs in 
wide circles. There was more variation to his antics than 
to those of the dogs, for he could climb up trees, slide 
down them, and overturn boulders. He investigated the 
bridge from end te end and from top to bottom. This 
way of gamboling after his swim was the cause of ex- 
citement the next day. 

While we were resting at the bridge a man came along 
driving a team of four mules attached to a load of lum- 
ber from a mill above us some miles. Jack was loitering 
at the roadside near, and when the wagon came along the 
man watched him awhile, drew up, and asked pleasantly: 

“Hcwdy do? Is that your bear?” ) 

We said it was, and he was about to say something else 
when the lead mules deciphered Jack or scented him. Im- 
mediately they began to stick their ears out at various 
acute angles and move about restlessly. Then the wheel- 
ers began to get nervous. The team next decided that 
they would either turn and go back or branch off to one 
side, regardless of the fact that a wagonload of lumber 
could not follow at that place. The driver had all he 
could do to manage them, but he managed to keep them 
lined up in the road. The mules then decided that the 
next best thing was to go ahead, and they began to snort, 
he-haw and twist their tails, but they took that load up 
the hill from the bridge with a display of enthusiasm that 
was excellent. They acted as though they were afraid 
Jack would steal the lumber. As far as we could see them 
they were rushing it along to a place of safety, with 
much anxiety. Mules have no confidence in bears, not 
any, 

I once made a journey on horseback from Trinity 
Center to Shasta, and had a big, dark-complexioned mule 
in tow. My horse was a good one, and the mule was a 
splendid mule, but very deliberate in his movements. 
When I rode at a trot the mule insisted on walking, and 
when | slowed down to a walk he got sleepy. He kept 
a steady strain on the halter strap, and to ease matters I 
made it fast to the horn of my saddle. The road was 
cver ‘Trinity Mountain, at the time a great region for 

eer and bears. 1 frequently saw bunches of deer, and 
shortly after crossing Trinity River saw a black bear 
cross the road just ahead of me and go into a little gully 
or ravine below the road. 

I presumed that both my horse and the mule had seen 
the bear as he had got out of the road but a few yards 
ahead of us. Not seeing him come out of the gully, when 
I reached it I yelled, just to see how he would strike out. 

€ was apparently startled and lunged out of the ravine 
with « crash and a snort, ejaculating something like, 

‘Who-h.” and I think he went away, but I did not see 
him do it. All I saw for the next few minutes was the 
rear elevation and equipment of that dark and hitherto 
reluctant mule. I never knew a thing to change its dis- 
Position and abandon its character so suddenly. He set 
off at 1 run with my horse and me in tow, reversing our 
order of march entirely. 
from ‘king the saddle away from us. As the lead strap 
Was fast I had no choice but to go right along, and did 








1 had to whip up to keep him ° 


do it, until the mule’s spasmodic impulse carried him be- 
yond his motive power, then he fell down. The strap 
stood the strain and the jolt nearly threw my horse. It 
shifted me over on to his neck, but I dismounted in a 
more voluntary manner the rest of the way. 

» Both myself and my.horse were dazed, and so was the 


- mule. - His -neck was broken. It took him at least ten 


minutes to recover himself. He got up, shook himself, 
looked at me in a vacant, deprecatory manner, tried to 
remark he-haw, but only coughed. He limbered up little 
by little, but seemed to have lost his memory, and had 
forgotten about his hurry. From there to Shasta he led 
up much better, not from any apparent desire to oblige 
me, but from a vague, instinctive anxiety to get some- 
where further along and finish dying. If anything causes 
a mule to take interest in rapid transit it is a bear, but he 
reposes neither faith nor confidence in one, not any. 

Jack had climbed into the wagon and seemed to think 
we might as well move on, and we did so. From the 
crossing of the stream (in the headwaters of which we 
caught all the trout we needed later on) we steadily as- 
cended the mountain. The white oak timber began to be 
mixed with black oaks, then with straggling pines which 
grew more and more plentiful and symmetrical as we ad- 
vanced. We had planned to reach another point some 
miles along, but when we reached the Daly place we 
decided to stop for the night. It was almost dark, and 
here was another barn full of hay—new timothy hay this 
time without foxtail predominate. We got permission at 
the house of Mr. Daly and camped at the barn, wonder- 
ing what Jack might do to stir things up at this point. 
Those who have not; after a trip like ours, slept in a 
stack of sweet timothy hay in the cool, bracing air of 
Sierra pineries have missed something. RANSACKER. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Suspended Animation. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Any and everything that appears in the columns of 
FoREST AND STREAM referring to the subject of “Sus- 
pended Animation in Fishes” gives me _ considerable 
pleasure. 

Many years ago it was my amusement to go into the 
kitchen, when frozen smelts or frost fish were sent to the 
house, and, taking some from the package, put them into 
a large receptacle filled with hydrant water to see them 
swim, and they did swim. I have tried to tell this story, 
1 presume, a hundred times, and I have been practically 
laughed into silence. 

The perch mentioned by Mr. Davis in the current num- 
ber of the paper evidently received the same treatment, 
heing frozen immediately after being taken from the 
water. Mr. Davis’ story is even stronger than any I ever 
attempted to tell, because my frost fish, although they, 
undoubtedly, did swim in front of my eyes, received short 
shrift and were soon in the frying pan, so that I could 
not say whether they would have lived half an hour or 
an hour had they been given the opportunity. In other 
words, I could not say whether their return to life was 
spasmodic and only a temporary matter. Mr. Davis goes 
on to say that he put these resuscitated perch in running 
water and they lived several months. 

I presume that many of the readers of Forest AND 
STREAM will think that Mr. Davis is drawing a long bow 
in making this statement, but, as far as I am concerned, 
I believe every word of it. Everything of this kind that 
I read makes me feel that I am vindicated on the ques- 
tion of “Suspended Animation in Fishes.” Whether this 
suspension of life is a matter of weeks, months or years 
I am not prepared to say. It might be a grave question 
as to whether a perch frozen and kept in cold storage 
for severa! years would swim off into deep water if 
placed in a lake during the leafy month of June, but the 
fact stands that fish taken from the water in the middle 
of winter and auickly frozen will come to life again and 
live out their allotted time if put back into the water 
within some, unknown to me, stated period. As far as I 
am concerned there is absolutely no argument on this 
question. CHAs. CRISTADORO. 


Dog-Wolf Cross. 


New York, Oct. 10—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
remarks in ForREsT AND STREAM about the parti-colored 
fox remind me of something that I saw in Montana a 
couple of weeks ago. I was smoking my pipe in the 
cabin of an‘ old-timer who lives on Muddy Creek in 
southeastern Montana, when I happened to look out 
of the window and saw an animal pass by that for a 
moment I took to be a red wolf. 

I said to the old man: “What have you got out 
there?” and he replied, “Yes, I am glad you spoke about 
that; I wanted you to see them pups.” Then while we 
walked out of doors, he told me that he had had a litter 
of six pups half gray wolf and half ordinary domestic 
dog, and that he had two of these puppies still about 
the house, the other four having been given away. 

The wolf-like animal, with four or five other dogs, 
was standing near a wagon close to the house, and when 
called galloped cheerfully to us, wagging its tail and 
twisting its body and thrust its nose into the hand of 
each. of us, seeming to enjoy the pats and caresses that 
it received. In color it was reddish, somewhat the 
color of the summer coat of a deer, yet hardly so 
bright; there was more of a brown in it. Vhe inner 
surfaces of the ears were blackish or dark brown, as 
was the end of the tail. On the tail the hair lay paral- 
lel to the skin and did not stand out as it does on the 
brush of a fox or the tail of wolf or coyote. On the 
other hand, the shape of the creature was that of a 
gray wolf, which it also equalled in size.. The mother, 
which stood not far off, was a common enough looking 
mongrel, perhaps a cross between a setter and a collie. 
Her ears were small, coat long and her tail was carried 
‘curled up. over the back. She was-white with a patch 
or two of brown. 

Rowland told me that the other pup, which we could 
not find, exactly resembled a gray wolf in size and 
color. It was much less tame than the one I saw. 
These pups are great thieves and things have to be 
kept ‘out of their way or they will steal them. They 
cannot bark. Sometimes they appear to try to do so, 
and break out into a regular wolf howl. 


My host of that day is a real old-timer and one ‘of 
the few that are left. As a boy he accompanied Gen. 
Stansbury’s expedition for the surveying of the Great Salt 
Lake, became fascinated by the Western life, married a 
Cheyenne Indian girl, trapped, traded, hunted, scouted, 
fought Indians and guided troops; and now, at the age 
of about 74, is passing his declining years among the 
foothills of Montana’s mountains. He tells some 


fascinating stories of adventure in the early days of the 
Old West. G. B. G. 





Fox-Dog Cross. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 7—The trouble with Mr. 
Nelson’s freak fox, mentioned in Forest AND STREAM of 
Oct. 7, is that there is too much collie dog in it. A 
similar case of miscegenation may be seen at Highlands, 
N. C., at the hotel, except that the basic animal is wolf 
instead of fox. Cartes HALLOocK. 


Ruffed Grouse Vagaries, 


_ Tue New York Sun of Saturday, Oct. 7, contains the 
following note: 

“I. W. England, of 127 Aycrigg avenue, Passaic, 
president of the Passaic Metal Ware Company, was 
awakened at about 4:30 o’clock Friday morning by 
something which struck the blind of his bedroom win- 
dow. The noise was not repeated, and Mr. England 
went to sleep again. At breakfast a maid said she had 
found a dead chicken outside the dining room window. 

“Mr. England went out to look at it and discovered 
it was a full grown partridge, still warm and, with the 
exception of a twisted beak, without a mark which 
would indicate the cause of its death. 

“It’s a very remarkable thing,’ said Mr. England 
yesterday. ‘There isn’t a partridge farm within sixty 
miles of Passaic, and the nearest woods are at Carlton 
Hills, about two miles away. The partridge is about 
as shy a game bird as you can find, and what this one 
means by dying on my lawn practically in the middle 
of Passaic beats me. I presume he was blinded by the 
peculiar half light that precedes the dawn and crashed 
against my window and broke his neck.’ ” 

To every gunner October is known as the month in 
which the grouse and quail of the Eastern and the 
Middle States indulge in extraordinary wanderings, are 
constantly found in unexpected places and very fre- 
quently destroy themselves by flying against buildings 
or fences or through windows into houses. Cld num- 
bers of Forest AND STREAM are full of records of cases 
of this kind, which have taken place in Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and elsewhere. 
The last case of this kind which came under our notice 
was one where a ruffed grouse flew against a wire net- 
ting of about an inch and a half mesh stretched above 
a fence to confine poultry. The bird flew with such 
violence as to kill itself and to knock a handful of 
feathers from its breast. Among the correspondents 
who within the last two or three years have contributed 
accounts of such self-killing of ruffed grouse, are 
Messrs. E. H. Kniskern, J. L. Davison and M. Chill. 

While quail also suffer at the “crazy” season and are 
found in unexpected places, they do not wander nearly 
so much as do the grouse, nor do they often, so far as 
my experience goes, kill themselves by flying against 
buildings. At the same time, we have known a case 
where a quail flew irto an open window in October and 
was captured in the room. October seems to be the 
month in which the gallinaceous birds of the Eastern 
States shift from their summer to their winter quarters. 


The Hemlock and the Rising Sun. 


It is always a delight to a lover of nature to learn a 
new truth about her ways. To people of a certain turn 
of mind it is a double pleasure when the thing learned 
may at some time be of use. 

Two years ago I spent considerable time at a lumber 
camp in the Adirondacs. Since the “boss of the crew” 
knew I was interested in facts about the woods he often 
told me things of which I had never heard or read. One 
day, while we were going the rounds to see how the men 
were getting along “skidding” the logs, he pointed down 
the side hill and said: “Do you see the tops of those 
hemlocks, how they all point to the east?” I looked 
down the slope where we could see a dozen or more 
lofty hemlocks. Sure enough, the topmost part of the 
trunks, which tapered into a slender stem, pointed with 
finger-like accuracy. to the east. The lumberman said 
that nearly all hemlock trees pointed in the direction of 
the rising sun, but he was unable to tell me why. I have 
been in the woods a great deal since that time, and the 
rule is found to be true. The reason for this peculiarity 
of the hemlock cannot be explained by saying the winds 
have made them grow thus, for the prevailing winds in 
the Adirondacks are from the northwest. Whatever the 
reason, it is something worth knowing, especially if one 
travels at all in the woods and is in the habit of leaving 
his compass in camp. E. A. SPEARS. 


The Linnaean Society of New York. 


A MEETING will be held on Tuesday evening, Oct. 24, 
at the American Museum of Natural History; Seventy- 
seventh street and Eighth avenue, at 8:15 P. M. E. B. 
Southwick, Ph.D., “Some Winter Tales: being the ex- 
periences of Animals in the season of frost and snow.” 
illustrated by lantern slides. C. G. Assort, Sec’y. 





Fate of a Bronx Buffalo. 


Lapy, one of the buffalo acquired from the William C. 
Whitney herd, which had been for several years one of 
the attractions of the Bronx Zoological Park, was killed 
the other day by a »iece of wire which she had swal- 


‘lowed. It is supposed that the wire came from a bale of 


hay. 





THE WORLD RENOWNED MANY-USE OIL. 


The best gun oil made, It never gums, nor separates in cold weather, 


—, v. 
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“Ecattbets Hleatinn dn: Mewfcundiand 


Our. hunting party, consisting of Senator S. K. 


‘ Warnick, Henry E. Greene and the writer, of Amster- 


dam, N. Y., and Allan I. Smith, of Philadelphia, left 
Montreal Aug. 28, over the Intercolonial Railway. 
Our destination was Newfoundland and our object to 
hunt the woodland caribou, for which that island is 
famed. Our route took us through the provinces of 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 
Island, to North Sydney, a distance of 988 miles. The 
Intercolonial is owned and operated by the. Canadian 
Government. It has a smooth road bed and its trains 
are well appointed and make good time. At North 
Sydney we boarded the fast steamer Bruce, and soon 
were rolling on the arm of the sea, 103 miles wide, 
which separates Newfoundland from Cape Breton 
Island. 

As we approached Newfoundland early the next 
morning it presented a cold and forbidding aspect, with 
its bleak, rocky bluffs and scant vegetation. The boat 
docked at Port-aux-Basque about 8 A. M. On the 
wharf the train was waiting, and after we had run the 
gauntlet of the custom house officials, and procured our 
hunting licenses, we started for Spruce Brook, 118 
miles distant. 

The Reid Newfoundland Railroad is a unique institu- 
tion, and is run on the easy-going plan in force in the 
good old days of our grandfathers. It is a narrow- 
gauge road, with primitive rolling stock and no road- 
bed to speak of. The trains, which run tri-weekly 
across the island to St. John’s, the capital, will stop 
anywhere to pick up or drop passengers, and time is no 
object. The average speed is sixteen miles an hour. 
At every stop the passengers got off and picked red 
raspberries, which grew abundantly along the track. 
And there was no danger of getting left, for it was 
easy to catch the train after it had started. 

The region which the railroad traverses, like all the 
rest of the island except the sea coast, is practically a 
total wilderness, abounding in brooks and rivers teem- 
ing: with brook trout, which will rise to almost any lure. 

The little train started out bravely enough and had 
gone about fifty-miles when an accident occurred to 
vary the monotony of the journey. The locomotive 
broke down, and a delay of five hours resulted. A 
cut was made in the telegraph line and another engine 
ordered from a point seventy miles distant. The delay 
was taken as a matter of course by most of the pas- 
sengers, who proceeded to pass the time as agreeably 
2s possible. However, there was one irate passenger, 
who summoned the conductor and made some rather 
pointed remarks about the railroad and its service, 
which he characterized as “the worst ever.” The con- 
ductor, getting huffy, asked him why he didn’t get off 
and walk if he didn’t like the railroad. “I would,” re- 
plied the irate passenger, “but they don’t expect me till 
the train arrives.” 

Two of our party got out rods and flies, and caught a 
nice string of brook trout in a small stream not more 
than fifty yards from the stalled train. We had the 
fish cooked and served on the dining car, along with 
our dinner, to which they made a very acceptable ad- 
dition. 

Meanwhile the locomotive which had been tele- 
graphed for was hurrying to our assistance, but in its 
anxiety to reach us it hurried too much, for it jumped 
the track three miles from where we lay, and had to be 
jacked back on the rails. One of the passengers, walk- 
ing to the scene of the wreck, saw two bears, but had 
no gun with which to try a shot at them. 

Late in the afternoon the engine arrived, and the train 
resumed its delayed journey. The direction was north- 
erly, at times skirting the coast, and again working 
back into the wilderness through dense forests and 
desolate, moss-covered barrens. 

Stations were few and far between, and for the most 
part consisted of one or two huts, where the section 
wang of the railroad lives. A more unsettled country 
would be hard to find, and to us it gave every indica- 
tion of being a sportsmen’s paradise. 

The train finally arrived at Spruce Brook in a pouring 
rain, eight hours late, according to the time table; but 
we were informed that in that country a train is con- 
sidered on time if it arrives the same day it is due. 

Spruce Brook consists solely of a commodious and 
comfortable two and one-half story cottage, called the 
Log Cabin, and conducted as a sportsmen’s hotel by 
Mr. Charles E: Dodd, an agreeable and entertaining 
English gentleman. Through Mr. Dodd we had made 
arrangements by letter for guides, provisions and camp- 
ing outfit for our caribou hunting trip, on which we 
were to start the next morning. 

We were soon registered and seated in easy chairs 
around the log fire roaring in the huge fireplace, and 
the storm without was forgotten. Dinner was served 
shortly. There were four courses, the pitce de résistance 
being a large and delicious salmon, freshly caught in 
Harry’s River, nearby. 

Toward the conclusion of the meal, Mr. Dodd offered 


-te bet. that he could produce a live caribou right: there 
inthe dining. room. He was promptly taken up by the 


Senater. Mr. Dodd stepped out, and in a minute or 
two.returned leading. a pet caribou fawn naméd Carrie. 
“Early the next morning we were awakened by the 
violent. bleatings.of Carrie, and as our imprecations 


s failed to stop the-racket, we hastily organized a-quartet 
:-and struck up “Good Morning, Carrie.” One. verse 
.-with chorus, was enough to quiet the beast. ; 


The mixed freight and passengér train. which was to 


convey us sixty-five miles further along the-.line to. 


the foot of Grand Lake, was only two hours late, much 
our surprise, The distance was covered in -about 





FOREST AND ‘STREAM. 


five hours, and we reached Grand Lake about 3 P. M. 


Here our four guides, cook and helper met us. They 
are all residents of St. George’s Bay, and are of French 
descent, with a trace of Indian blood. They had pre- 


ae us the day before with tents, provisions and three 
ories. 


We stopped long enough to “bile the kittle” and then ° 


loaded the dories, embarked and rowed up the lake eight 
or ten miles against a strong head wind. Camp for the 
night was made on a point in a sheltered piece of 
woods. The tents were quickly pitched, bough beds 
made, fires started, and the fragrant odors of frying 
ham and boiling coffee pervaded the atmosphere. As 
the shadows lengthened a feeling of peace and con- 
tentment crept over us. The, only sounds were the 
lapping of the waters of the lake on the pebbly beach 
and the whispering of the wind in the tall spruce and 
pines. We were in very truth in the heart of the wilder- 
ness, and were once more. experiencing the delights 
of camp life. 

Grand Lake is a beautiful body of water about sixty 
miles long and four or five miles wide. At the top of 
ithe wooded hills, which rise sheer from the lake, are 
extensive barrens, where the caribou are to be found 
in large numbers. It is the largest lake in Newfound- 
land. The upper half is bisected by a large island, 
partly wooded and partly barrens. 

We were astir early next morning, having had a 
good night’s sleep. After a hearty breakfast we struck 
camp and continued the thirty-mile row to the Nar- 
rows, about half way up the lake, and near the lower 
end of the island. There was a heavy fog, which turned 
to rain. ‘The monotony of our voyage was varied by 
coming upon a flock of black ducks. We opened fire 
with rifles, and managed to knock one over. We ate 
him next day, and he was delicious. ‘Some sheldrakes 
and loons also were bombarded, but without result. 

In the afternoon we reached our destination and made 
camp in a heavy rain. However, our discomforts were 
soon forgotten at the sight of a caribou swimming 
across the lake to the island. We were in the game 
country at last. 

Next morning three of the guides, each carrying a 
pack, made the four-mile trip back from the lake up 
the wooded ridge to the barrens, cutting out and blaz- 


,.ing a trail as they went along. Meanwhile we remained 


at camp and occupied ourselves with trovt fishing and 
watching for caribou swimming in the lake. We saw 
eight in all. One of them was a large stag with a 
good set of antlers. We fired at him at long range, but 
he kept right on going, and disappeared in the woods. 
Toward evening the three guides returned, having left 
the packs at our next camping place on the edge of the 
barrens. 

The next day was bright and sunny. The entire out- 
fit hit the trail and journeyed to the barrens, the scene 
of our hunting operations. After a hurried lunch, we 
shouldered rifles, and, spreading out, climbed a neigh- 
boring ridge, where we might use our binoculars to ad- 
vantage in spying out the game. Our licenses permitted 
each of.us to kill three stag caribou, and it was our 
purpose to get those having the largest and best heads, 
which could be mounted and preserved as trophies of 
the hunt. 


My guide, Paul Benoit, a powerful young six-footer, 
with an eagle eye, soon spied a stag. With the aid of 


the glasses we found that he had a large set. of afitlérs, «' 


which were still in the velvet. The wind ‘was favorable 
for the stalk. The animal was feeding behind a hedge 
of brush, which prevented him from seeing us as we 
crept up to within close range. One .33 Winchester 
bullet through the forward shoulder brought him down. 
After securing a good photograph of him where he fell. 
we skinned out the head and cut off a hindquarter, as 
there was no fresh meat in camp. That night we ate 
our first caribou steak. It is of a fine flavor, resembling 
the meat of our red deer, but_of a Jittle coarser grain. 
Meanwhile Smith (he of sleepy old Philadelphia) had 
been putting in a busy afternoon. He and his guide, 
from their point of vantage, saw a doe feeding at some 
distance. Deciding that she was a good subject for a 
photograph, Smith prepared the ever-ready kodak for 
action. The stalk was successful, and a snap shot was 
secured before Miss Caribou, now thoroughly alarmed, 
made off, only touching the high places in her haste. 
But Smith’s fun was not yet over. A goodly stag was 
sighted and bagged, after an exciting bombardment. 


_The head was very pretty, with an even, symmetrical set 


of horns. The Senator and Greene saw a number of 
does that afternoon, but no stags. 

After a bountiful and appetizing supper, with venison 
featured on the ménu, we turned in early, thoroughly 
tired, after a rather strenuous day, and were soon 
asleep. 

But we were not destined to enjoy our night's rest. 
About half past eleven one of us awakened to find the 
front end of our tent a mass of flames, which were 
sweeping back in our direction. The wind had blown 
a spark from the camp-fire on to the tent, which was an 
oiled affair, very inflammable. We were in consider- 
able danger, ‘but all-managed to get out. unscathed. ex- 


_cépt Greene; who was badly burned about the face 


and. arms by a blazing piece of canvas, which: fell-on 


‘him as. he was rushing from. the_tent. . oS 
Our. shouts. aroused the guides, who quickly ran 


over, pulled down what was left of the tent, and 
stamped out the flames. -Fortunately our belongings 
escaped serious damage. The guides kindly gave up 
their.tents to us, and next day.made a shelter for 
themselves .out of some pieces leit. from_ the. burned 
tent. - 

A-heavy fog.enveloped the barrens next morning, and 
hunting was out of.the question. The heads..of .the 





caribou shot the previous day were skinned out ‘and 
the hides scraped and salted. Toward noon the fog 
lifted, and we at once started out in quest of game 
Evidently the shooting of the day before had driven the 
caribou back into the barrens to the east, and we saw 
nothing but a few does. We had not been out more 
than three hours when the fog once more cam¢ drifting 
along, and there was nothing for us to do but to return 
to camp. A council of war was held, and it was de. 
cided to move back next day into the barrens east- 
ward, in the direction of Red Indian Lake. 

Early next morning, Sept. 4, the cook and his assist. 
ant were sent down to the lake to get some flour which 
we had cached at the last camping place. Upon their re. 
turn we ate a hasty lunch, packed up and were off 
before noon. The trail we followed was a well-worn 
path, made and used by caribou probably for ages. Ip 
all our walking on the barrens we used these caribou 
trails, which traverse the country in every direction 
forming an interminable network. They make travel. 
ing comparatively easy, except where they cross the 
numerous marshes, or pass through patches of tangled 
brush and scrub woods. The barrens are by no means 
level, but on the contrary, are rolling and hilly, and in 
places mountainous. Lakes, ponds and brooks are 
numerous. 


Leaving camp, we crossed a low ridge, descended a 
gradual slope and forded a small stream. Thus far we 
had seen no deer, but now we discovered a stag right in 
cur line of march. Greene and his guide made a short 
detour through a piece of woods, and got within easy 
range, while the rest of the party halted and watched 
the -stalk through binoculars. One well-aimed shot 
through the neck and the caribou bit the dust—or, 
rather, the moss. The head was quickly skinned out 
and shouldered. We had advanced about a mile further 
when another stag interfered with our progress. It 
was the Senator’s turn. He wormed his way along 
on hands and knees to within about 250 yards of his 
quarry, and brought him down with one good shot from 
his trusty .30-40 Winchester. 

We saw several large flocks of wild geese, but could 
never get within range. A little further on, we made 
camp in a patch of stunted trees. We were now ina 
splendid caribou country, and were eager to get down 
to business. Our prospects seemed good, for we could 
see three does feeding on a nearby ridge as we sat in 
camp. The cook speedily prepared a lunch of enormous 
thick flapjacks, which were regular sinkers. However, 
we Suffered no ill-effects from a hearty meal of them, 
and before long we had separated, each with his guide, 
and were ascending the ridges to the east. 

Paul and I had climbed about two miles, when right 
ahead we made out a band of five caribou, three stags 
and two does. As I was trying to determine whether 
there were any good heads among them, Paul whis- 
pered, “See the big one on the left?’ Turning the 
glasses in that direction, I saw a large, light-colored 
stag rubbing his antlers on the ground. Evidently he 
was just getting rid of the velvet which covers the 
horns until fall. 

At that distance we could not clearly distinguish 
whether or not the horns were a good set, but they 
appeared to be large. Running low, dodging behind 
bushes and skulking along, we crossed two small valleys 
and managed to draw near enough to see that our 
quarry had a large and fine set of antlers. He was the 
kind of game we were after. But the next thing was to 
get near enough for a shot. This was not so easy, for 
the stag saw us and started off. We chased after him, 
keeping out of sight as much as possible. Suddenly the 
animal veered to the left. affording a broadside shot at 
about 200 yards. The bullet passed through his body, 
and he fell, after running about a hundred yards. We 
had some difficulty in finding him, as he had run from 
view over a rise of ground, and dropped in a dense 
clump of bushes. His antlers were long and symmet- 
rical, with twenty-eight points. We estimated the 
weight of the carcass at about 450 pounds. 

While skinning out the head’ and a hindquarter, a 
second stag made his appearance. He did not have a 
specially good head, and while debating whether or not 
we had better try for him, he saw us and made off. 
Then, when it was too late, we decided that we wanted 
him, and started on what proved to be a hopeless stern 
chase. We must have run half a mile before | finally 
opened fire at about 400 yards, but the bullets had no 
effect except to hurry the caribou, and he vanisied over 
the ridge. We.then returned to camp, on the way 
picking up the head and meat of our slain stag. | 

The other members*of the party meanwhile «lso had 
been enjoying excellent sport. The Senator saw a very 
large white stag with magnificent antlers, but while 
stalking him scared up a smaller stag, which put the 
larger animal to flight. He shot four times at the 
former, each time failing to hit the mark, and then 
found that the rear sight of his rifle was elevated sev- 
eral notches. Smith shot a fusillade at a large stag 
and missed. Later’in the day he saw a band of nine, but 
was unable to get.near enough for a shot. | 

During the afternoon Greene saw a total o/ fifteen 
caribou, including two small stages.. While nearing 
camp just before dark, he sighted a large. stag 200 yards 
away.. It. was a difficult. mark -in the poor. light, Dut 


“out of the seven shots fired, six took effect, and Greene 


brought into a camp a splendid head, with long, branch- 
ing antlers, somewhat resembling those of an clk. 
The next morning the sun rose bright and cleat. 
brisk east wind made conditions favorable for hunting. 
Lunches were put up and we were off early ior 4 fu 
day on the barrens. ; 
Paul and I climbed the eastward slope for six or seven 


- miles; but. were. surprised and disappointed at 
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_searcity of game, as compared with the large number - 
“of animals we had seen in that same region the day 
before. Apparently the shooting on all sides had 
driven the deer further into the barrens. We finally 
turned back, discouraged, and circled so as to take a 
different route to camp. After going about a mile, we 
saw a light colored stag feeding at some distance. The 
cover was good and the wind right, so we had-no diffi- 
culty in stalking and shooting him at easy range. He 


“had a large head, and was unusually white.. It was 


always easy to distinguish the stags from the does, the 
former being light colored, while the latter are of a 
seal brown, with white belly and legs... I had now 
killed the three stags allowed by law, and my. hunting 
was at an end, so we returned to camp. A little later 
Smith and the guide put in an appearance with a fine 
Jarge head. The Senator was: still to be heard from. 
Just before dark, he hove in sight, followed by his 
guide, whose shoulders were adorned with a massive 
caribou head, while a large jack rabbit was slung from 
the end of the Senator’s rifle. They reported a hard 
tramp of fifteen miles, but felt amply repaid for their 
exertions. They related that during their lunch diver- 
sian was afforded in the shape of a doe. with a large 
bump of curiosity, which stood nearby, and with un- 
abated interest watched them eat. The caribou have 
this trait of character to an abnormal extent. On one 
occasion, while the entire party was on the march, a 
yearling came within fifty feet, and took to its heels 
only when one of the guides threw a stone at it. 

The next day, Sept. 7, must be put down as the most 
disagreeable of our trip, for a heavy rain set in and 
continued all day, while we sat huddled in our small 
tent. which was not entirely waterproof. But it was 
far harder on the guides, who had little or no. shelter 
and could only keep warm by hugging the roaring fire 
which they kept going. : 

As if to atone for the bad weather, the following day 
was perfect, without a cloud in the sky and little or no 
wind But the time had come to begin the homeward 
journey. One of our bags of provisions. had ‘not been 
put off the train at Grand Lake, but had been carried 
through. Consequently our supply of grub, with the 
exception of venison, was getting low. The-five miles 
back to our former camping place on the edge of the 
barrens were covered in good time, and the Senator 
and Smith hunted there the balance of the day in a 
yain effort to get another good head. Next day we 
1eturned to the lake and journeyed by dory to Grand 
Lake station, a favorable wind aiding the rowers. 

The mixed train was due that night, and we intended 
to take it to Spruce Brook, but we had further proof 
of the eccentricities of Newfoundland railroading when 
the telegraph operator at the lonely station. informed 
us that the train had been cancelled. ‘This meant a 
wait of two days until the expres should come along. 

However, we had some good trout *fishing in the 
outlet of the lake, and the time passed pleasantly. We 
recovered the missing bag of provisions, and so had 
plenty to eat. On Monday afternoon the express duly 
arrived and conveyed us to Spruce Brook. 

Mr. Dodd’s Log Cabin is well known to sportsmen, 
both hunters and anglers, and it has sheltered many 
men of prominence. Among the names to be found on 
the register is that of the Hon. Elihu Root, who last 
September had a very successful caribou hunting trip 
in the same region which we invaded. Mr, Root re- 
turned this summer with his son for the salmon fishing 
which is to be enjoyed in that vicinity. 

However, we would advise those who contemplate a 
hunting trip to that section of Newfoundland to go to 
St. George’s Bay. There is a good hotel there, and 
tents. provisions and reliable guides can be obtained in 
the village. By hiring the guides direct the middleman’s 
profit is saved, and the hunter is sure of having what he 
likes in the way of grub, and plenty of it. 

The caribou heads were boxed and forwarded, by 
express to a taxidermist at Vancebore, Me. We. also 
sent the feet, which are to be made into ink wells, match 
safes and gun racks. 

On Wednesday, when we boarded the tri-weekly ex- 
press, it was only two and one-half hours late, and we 
were confident that we would make good connections 
right through to Montreal. But we should have learned 
by that time not to put our faith in the Reid Newfound- 
land Railroad, for the engine broke down about half 
way to Port-aux-Basque, and two hours were lost in 
making repairs. 

At 2 A. M. the steamer Bruce left Port-aux-Basque 
in a pouring rain and a gale of wind. The 
sea was far from resembling a mill pond that 
night, and most of the passengers looked pale and 
shaky when they landed at North Sydney, B. C., about 
io A. M., to find that they had missed the Montreal 
connection. We managed to get as far as Truro, N. S., 
that night, and the next morning boarded: the Inter- 
colonial’s Ocean Limited and reached Montreal with- 
out further mishap. GARDINER KLINE. 

Amsterpam, N. Y., Oct. 2. 


The Delaware Game Outlook. 


W:mineton, Del., Oct. 5.—Editor Forest. and Stream: 
As »0u know, the enforcement of the game-laws in Dela- 
. Ware are peculiar, being given over entirely to the Dela- 
war Game Protective Association, each . member of 
which Association is made a warden, so that we have to 
look out for law-breakers. 
The prospect for quail throughout the lower counties 
Of the State is good this year. A great. many birds are 
reported. We are expecting quite an influx of non- 
résjents when the shooting season opens Nov. 15, but as 
‘Our ‘aw prohibits taking quail out of the State for any 
Purpose, only sportsmen who come here for. the pleasure 
“of shooting are likely to visit us, as they will not be 
allowed to take any game out. = 
We have had teal duck here for a month, and a few 


mailard and black ducks have appeared in the marshes © 


‘_ Near Wilmington. Black ducks generally ‘nest around 


“Leipsic Marsh, but I have ‘had no report: from them this 


year — 
There was an_ unusually lange number of- railbitds on 
the Delaware River early in September, but I was out 


rail-shooting on Tuesday and found them far from 
J. D. Busx. 


plen:iful, 


In Maine Woods. 


Bancor, Me., Oct. 6.—Editor™ Forest and Stream: 
The season for hunting big game in Maine has been 
open but four days and part of the fifth, and up to date 
there has been an alarming amount of accidental shoot- 
ings in consequence of the heedlessness of those shot, 
or the carelessness of some others who showed criminal 
negligence in the use of firearms. -At this writing there 
have been reported six shooting accidents in the State, 
two of which have resulted fatally, one other of which 
may result in loss of life, while yet another may have 
very serious results in the crippling of the victim. 

To be sure, not all of them, in fact, few of them, are 
of the mistaken-for-a-deer class of accidents, and one 
occurred a week ago to-day, on the last Friday in 
September, yet as all of them took place in the hunting 
regions, and were intimately associated with hunting, 
they may properly be classed together. In at least two 
cases, the victims were mistaken by comrades for deer, 
and contrary to the too-frequent fatality attending such 
mistakes, neither of these men was killed by the blunder, 


‘although one is in a critical condition. 


Ralph L. Todd, of Newport, while traveling over 
a tote road beyond Pemadumcook Lake with some com- 
panions, was fatally shot by the rifle of his friend, who 
stumbled in the rear of a tote team, and his rifle struck 
the wheel with such force as to break the hammer, the 
ball. entering the body of his camp mate walking just 
behind. The wounded man died the next night in the 
hospital in Bangor. 

John Glidden and his 16-year old son, while carrying 
two canoes across a carry near their home in Burling- 
ton, rested their guns against a stump on the carry. 
While the two were returning across the carry to get a 
second load the boy passed too near the stump, the 
loaded rifle was knocked down or slipped, and in its 
fall was discharged, the bullet fatally wounding the 
young fellow in the head, so that he died the same night. 

Near Caribou two brothers were hunting, when Lee 
Smith mistook his brother for a deer and put a bullet 
through his shoulder. The injured man may recover, 
although his condition is reported as serious. 

Near Wytopitlock Lorenzo Weir was hunting, and 
the circumstances would seem very similar to those in 
the Todd accident, a comrade’s rifle, carried behind the 
victim, being accidentally discharged as they were travel- 
ing through the woods, the bullet passing through his hip. 

At Great Pond, one of the Belgrade lakes, Linn‘e N. 
Morrill, a well-known guide of that vicinity, after prac- 
ticing target shooting with his rifle, stood it against a 
tree. Later it slipped, or was jarred from its position, 
and the discharge drove the ball through the young 
man’s knee, and will make him lame for life, if no worse 
results occur. 

In Chapman plantation,-two young fellows, George 
Grey and Joe Leavitt, were out together, and the rifle 
carried by one went off, the bullet passing through the 
fleshy part of the other’s thigh. He, fortunately, will 
recover without serious injury. 

Thus, in nearly every instance, there was a very evi- 
dent carelessness, without which no untoward incident 
would have marred the happy trips of ambitious hunters 
to the woods, or ended the lives of useful members of 

Maine communities. While small, if any, blame is to 
be attached to some of those who did the several shoot- 
ings above, yet it is a fact, that if loaded rifles are not 
placed where a slip or a kick or a jar will cause their 
discharge, no one can be hurt by them, and if the rule 
never to carry a weapon in front of, or behind, in the 
vicinity of any human being when it is loaded is made 
universal, there will be less loss of life in the Maine 
woods. No man is able to know when he will stumble 
on a stone, or step into an unexpected hole, and if his 
gun. or rifle has no ammunition in the barrel, it cannot 
harm him or others. That “eternal vigilance is the 
price of safety” is as true of the woods of Maine, and 


esnecially between members-of the same party while 


hunting, as it can be of the saldiery of armies drawn up 
in array against each other, where they know there are 
opponents just waiting to pick them off. In the one 
case one knows where the enemy is and may avoid him 
—in the other he is an unknown and oft-unexpected 
quantity, and should be watched for with even greater 
care; while on the part of the man with the gun person- 
ally, he should see to it that his gun is always in a safe 
condition, that untoward circumstances may not cause 
its premature discharge, and death or misery to him- 
self or some comrade. 

Every train through this city brings sportsmen from 
the cities and towns west of Bangor, as well as non- 
resident hunters, who are bound for the many com- 
fortable log cabin resorts of the north, or will canoe 
and tent in the very haunts of the big deer and moose. 
Many will have their expected moose trophies all 
picked out before the 15th, and on that morning, if 
obedient to the law, will slip out at dawn to round him 
up and bring him down, if they can still locate the 
monarch. It is sincerely to be hoped that hunters will 
be sportsmen enough to permit to live and develop, the 
hundreds of big moose with small antlers now roaming 
the woods, and which if left to grow, will in a very few 
years furnish magnificent sport for the sportsmen who 
come after them. There are plenty of nice heads, even 
if there are but few of the best to be found by the 
hunter (for few reach the top notch of perfection, even 
among moose) in the Maine woods to-day, and a 
proper application of time and energy, in the right 
localities, is certain to result in a fine specimen. 

The bringing out of moose heads that are ugly, 
hideous and to say the least imperfect. with perhaps 
only one horn. and that none too. attractive, usually 
malformed and unsightly, should be discouraged AY 
sportsmen and guides alike, and the man who will kill 
a giant of thé forest, beating a set of antlers in which 
neither he nor any one else can take any proper pride, 
ought not to have the chance to say, as many of them 

= do: “Well, I wanted-a moose bad, and to tefl fhe 
truth, “hated to kill this fellow, but ’twas my last chance 
to kill a moose, and I just up and jet him have it.”- If 


the moose isn’t a desirable specimen, let him have another 


chance to grow good horns—he’s certainly worth some 
sportsmanlike: sasrifice, or he isn’t worth the years of 
protection the laws have accorded him. 

Herpert W. Rowe. 


Bears in Pennsylvania. 


Wiuramsport, Pa. Oct. 10—Editor Forest and 
Stream: And after all it was the much-maligned Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, boss-ridden and graft-tainted as 
alleged, that listened to his tale of woe and enacted a 
“closed season” for b’ar. At its recent session it was 
enacted, “It shall be unlawful to kill, take or capture 
any bear, of any description, save only from the first 
day of October to the dirst day of March next follow- 
ing. Each and every person who shall kill, take or 
capture any bear, contrary to the provisions of this act, 
shall be liable, on conviction, to a penalty of $50 for 
each bear or cub taken, killed or captured contrary to 
the provisions of this section.” So for six good round 
months Bruin may hike hither and yon unmolested in 
search of the succulent ant hill, huckleberry and black- 
berry, picking up an.occasional woolly lamb or squeal- 
ing shoat. To my benighted way of thinking, this is 
but giving “br’er bar” only the “square deal”; but there 
are, I am sorry to record it, small souls who call it a 
“whitewash.” However, it bears out the contention of 
those of us who-have been bear defenders, that Bruin’s 
intentions are good, even though his attentions be not 
so desirable. Of course, my friend, the grazier who 
recently lost half a dozen lambs—there could be no 
mistaking the evidence as to the culprit—is not so 
enthusiastic over a closed season for bear. But right 
here the law steps in and says, “and to kill a bear, of 
any description, when in the act of inflicting injury to 
either the person or property of any individual in this 
Commonwealth, or upon proof made by affidavit of one 
or more pers6ns that the bear in question has, in any 
manner injured or damaged the person or property of 
any individual in ‘this State.” Therein lies the rub; 
catch him with the goods or answer to the game warden 
—it’s harder than to prove an alibi, don’t you see? 

But, howbeit, as yet there comes no report of a bear 
bagged in-this neck o’ the woods, though the séason 
opened Oct. 1. Bruin’seems a little shy over his newly 
acquired importance, and kept pretty much out of sight 
during the past summer, although “bear signs” are not 
unseen when traveling over his habitat. Bear traps, 
bear pens, etc., are now things of the past in Pennsyl- 
vania, and as the taking of a likely bear dog into the 
woods is pretty sure to involve one in the mazes of the 
deer law, and few they are who go for bear alone, 
U. americanus seems destined to grow fat and sassy and 
multiply greatly. ; 

The new game laws are quite restrictive, in most 
cases shortening the open season and limiting the num- 
ber to be taken of a kind daily or during the season. 
Deer can only bé taken from Nov. 15 to Dec. 1, and 
but a single one to the man, while the use of buckshot 
or of a gun emitting more than one pellet is for- 
bidden. Deer have certainly been on the imcrease for a 
number of years past, and the new law should be of 
considerable value-in conserving the existing herds. 
Dogs pursuing deer are declared nuisances, per se, and 
may be killed by any one, while game wardens may 
kill dogs known to make a practice of deér chasing. 

Squirrels. came in on the Ist inst., and proved to be 
scarcer than for several years past. Ruffed. grouse, 
which will be seasonable on the 15th inst., are to be 
seen in goodly numbers, in spite of the wet and cold 
spring and summer. Quail are practically extinct in 

Central Pennsylvania, owing to the great depth of the 
snow during the past two winters. 

The late bass ftshing has been good, although ir- 
regularly so, owing to the frequent smal! floods in the 
streams. WituiaAM WALTERS CHAMPION. 


North Pitas Notes. 


GaLessureG, N. D., Oct. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Having seen nothing from North Dakota in your paper 
lately, and remembering the Forest AND STREAM call, 
report your Juck, I’ may say that the chicken shooting this 
year in this’ State has been poor. We had a very wet, late 
and cold spring, and many nests of eggs were chilled and 
spoiled. I have beén out several times and found the 
birds very miuch scattered and very few young birds 
among them. The largest bag I have made in one day 
was twelve birds, and I am high gun in town at that. I 
hunted hard all day to get even so many, and I have a 
meat dog, too: But ducks, gentlemen, hush. I have been 
here over twenty years and J never before saw _ local 
ducks so numerous. The reason is not far to seek, for 
every low place and marshy slough has been bank full all 
summer. They are not hunted till the season opens, the 
game law being quite well observed, consequently they 
have stopped here on their way north, and finding the 
conditions to their liking, have remained and bred in 
large numbers. I see many bunches on the wing every 
day. Not many have been shot, though, for they are not 
very tame, and the sloughs are hard to hunt in. 

I noticed a few weeks ago a complaint from one of 
your correspondents in California about the damage done 
out there by the poisonous fumes of the ore smelters, I 
inclose a clipping taken from the Minneapolis ‘Tribune of 
Oct.. 5. showing how the farmers of Montana get square 
with the gentlemen of the poison gases. Let the Cali- 
fornia farmers go and do likewise, and good luck to them: 
I say hang a man who tramples on other people’s rights 
and defaces beautiful country at the same time, and hang 
him high enough so his co-partners in such business will 
be glad to quit and po ignger poison the land with gas 
nos the waters with sawdust and sludge. 

I also inclose a clipping from the Minneapolis, Minn., 
Tribune showipg the ome of wolves they catch in that 
village. This wolf evidently belonged to’ the genus “hobo,” 
not. “lobo,” as some writers call him, for he came’ into 
town in a box Eh regular hobo fashion. ~~ 

“ JoserH P. WuitTEmoRE. 





Butte, Mont., Oct. 5.—Three. more big smoke suits, in 
‘which the damages aggregate $1,500,000; were filed by the 
‘Kirk ‘& Clinton Company against the Anaconda Copper 
Company and the Washoe Copper Company. Ten smaller 
Suits are now pending in the- State and Federal courts 
- and other ‘suits’ are promised.. The amount of. damages 
already alleged aggregate more than $2,000,000. 

Suit for an injunction has already been begun and seeks 
to close the Washoe smelters, the largest in the world, 
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and the main plant of the Amalgamated Company. The 
principal suit is that filed in: Deer Lodge county. Four- 
teen plaintiffs are named in the complaint, and the facts 
concerning the building and remodeling of the Washoe 
smelter in 1902 and 1903 are recited. Then follows a 
general allegation of damages from the sulphurous and 
poisonous smoke and fumes from the big stack to prop- 
erty, real and personal, in what is styled as the smoke 
zone in the Deer Lodge valley, comprising an aggregate 
of 100 square miles. 

The complaint states that many of the farmers and 
ranchers in Deer Lodge valley, including some of the 
plaintiffs, settled in the valley and built up homes as 
early as 1860; that all who came to the valley prospered, 
and that vegetation of all kinds, live stock and the like, 
prospered until the coming of the smelter and the emis- 
sion of poisonous fumes from its stack began. Then 
came a change. 

It is asserted that vegetation of all kinds is killed by 
the sulphurous fumes; that live stock running on the 
range in the valley is extinct, and that the once fertile 
and prosperous valley is being made desolate by the 
poisonous fumes from the bi, stack. One hundred farm- 
ers are involved in the suits, 





Another wolf was caught in Minneapolis Sunday.. Eu- 
gene Jefferies, of 147 North Ninth street, brought the 
carcass of a large male wolf to the city hall yesterday 
afternoon and secured the bounty of $7.50. The animal 
was caught on the St. Louis tracks near Holden street. 
Jefferies spied it prowling among a lot of freight cars. 
He secured an ax and stunned the animal. Taking it to 
his home he put it in the cellar. The cool air of the 
place revived the animal and it became so fierce in its 
endeavors to escape that the capturer had to kill it. It 
evidently came to town in one of the freight cars, and 
is the second wolf caught in the city limits within ten 
days. 


In. Massachusetts and Maine. 


Boston, Oct. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: The con- 
ventions of the political parties in Boston this week 
have brought to the “Hub” several thousand men from 
all. over the State, and your correspondent has re- 
ceived calls from several. One of these that I was es- 
pecially glad to see, was Dr. C. N. Raymond, of 
Rehoboth. When the State Association extended an 
invitation to various clubs to meet in convention to 
discuss matters pertaining to fish and game in 1898, Dr. 
Raymond represented the Farmers’ Club of his town, 
of which he is president. His club was the first of the 
kind to respond by sending a delegate. At a subse- 
quent convention in 1899 he was again sent as a dele- 
gate, and with him came Mr. Wm. R. Randall, of 
Providence, president of a club composed of membere 
from that city (fifty or more), who have fishing and 
hunting privilégés and a club house in Rehoboth. Mr. 
Randall at that time became a life member of the 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association. 
The doctor still retains his great interest in the protec- 
tion of game and fish. 

Another friend, with whom I passed a pleasant hour, 
was Mr. Charles Clark Munn, of Springfield, the well- 
known author of “Uncle Terry,” “The Hermit,” and 
other stories, illustrative of country, seashore and 
woods life. Mr. Munn rehearsed some of his personal 
experiences in fishing and hunting in Massachusetts 
and Maine, which threw sidelights on how things are 
done, and revealed methods of guides and fishermen 
that are known only to the practical sportsman. I 
was especially interested in facts he gave me concerning 
the marketing of short lobsters in certain shore places 
he has visited. 











Mr. Andrews, of Hudson, tells me one of his neigh- 
bors recently found a lot of snares set for partridges. 
The idea that there is no snaring must be abandoned. 

A report from Dr. Woodward, of Middleborough, is 
to the effect that hunters in his section are not finding 
as. many birds as were expected—this has reference 
more especially to ruffed grouse. Mr. Thomas, of the 
same town, speaks encouragingly in reference to quail. 
In his tramp about South Sandwich, ex-president Reed 
has seen a few partridges, and says he knows of several 
coveys of quail. He is confident that the Cape district 
will ‘have some quail for the sportsmen when the season 
opens (Nov. 1), and that there. is no imminent danger 
of their extermination in that part of the State. It 
is well known that quail have been more numerous 
there than in any other portion of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Salem D. Charles has always been an enthus- 
iastic hunter of birds, as well as foxes, and is a fre- 
quent visitor to towns in the central part of the State. 
He reports finding quail all gone, and only a fair 
number of grouse. He declares the time is coming 
when there must be a close period of two years on 
partridges, and then a bag limit of three per day and 
fifteen in a season. 

It is seldom that one finds a practical sportsman an 
advocate for a close time of a series of years. One 
of the objections advanced against that plan is, that if 
at the end of the closed period there is a large increase 
of birds in the covers, that fact becomes known to 
hunters outside the closed area, and they rush in and 
in a short time clean them all up, so the gain is only 
temporary. 


Mr. De Pass, statistician of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, suggests a close period of two years on 
quail. While such a restriction would be observed by 
conscientious, “law-abiding hunters to the advantage of 
quail preservation, these same men would put more 
time into grouse hunting to the diszdvantage of that 
bird—one species would be favored at the expense of 
the other. Unhappily it must be acknowledged that 
there are many gunners (we will not call them sports- 
men) who, when they get into a region removed from 
observation, pay little heed to game laws. To them 
close time is a bonanza. 

In Massachusetts during October, it is feared, not a 
few quail will find their way into the bags of such men. 
There are not a few among the sportsmen of the Bay 
State who would have been better pleased with a change 
prohibiting the killing of ruffed grouse and woodcock, 
as well as quail, during October, and some would have 
gone so far as to close the covers against bird shoot- 
ing for the entire open season this year. Much will 
depend upon the good behavior of the hunters this 
season, and the number of birds left over at the end 


of November. 


There is a determined attitude among men interested 
in perpetuating bird-life in our State, and public senti- 
ment in favor of bird protection is gaining strength 
every year. Mr. De Pass tells me he can see an 1m- 
provement in the neighborhood of Watertown, where 
he resides, as regards the number of foreigners in the 
woods. Heretofore he has seen several every day—this 
season he has seen none. He attributes this to the 
alien-license law. This is refreshing, and I hope it is 
the forerunner of many similar reports from other 
sections. 

Commissioner Brackett has just celebrated his eighty- 
seventh birthday quietly at his home in Winchester. 
Dr. Field and Commissioner Delano are expected to 
return in a few days from their trip to the British 
provinces. During their absence Deputy Burney, of 
Lynn, has been passing much of his time in the office 
of the Commissioners. 


Several Boston gunners have been getting some bird. 
at Swan Neck, Martha’s Vineyard. ? : © birds 

Mr. Hopkinson, of Reading, is going this week to 
his camp in Wellfleet, and he tells me a friend got , 
nice bunch of snipe on the meadows in Tewksbury 
last week. , 

Chairntan Poland, of the Central Committee, got a 
few birds last Monday not far from his home in Wake. 
field, and he tells me the gunners are getting quite , 
lot of teal on Lake Quannapowet. 

Mr. Burroughs writes from Hyannisport, that some. 
thing drove a quail off his lot and left twelve egg. 
half katched. He puts the question whether « bird. 
dog would do that. Will you be kind enough io give 
your opinion on the subject? 

Efforts are being made to form a fish and game as. 
sociation by local sportsmen in Claremont, N. 1. the 
leader in the movement being Mr. E. H. King. 

E. J. Burlingame, Esq., of Cumberland Hill, R, |. 
who is president of the protective association there, has 
caused the arrest of several foreigners for shooting 
robins. 

Mr. E. C. Fitch, president of the Waltham Watch Com- 
pany, has recently returned from a 546-mile tour by auto 
through Maine and into Canada. His party went pre- 
pared for fishing and hunting and for comfortable living 
without being compelled to rely on hotel accommodations, 
From Portland they went to Mattawamkeag and Patten, 
They first pitched their tents at Masardis. They jour- 
neyed thence through Ashland and the French  settle- 
ments about Eagle Lake. They forded the St. John River, 
going through Edmunston, thence to Notre Dame du Lac, 
and spent several days in camp at Bic, on the lower St. 
Lawrence, during which they secured a fine caribou. They 
made the return trip by train. 

The conductor on a Boston & Albany train reporis see- 
ing three deer, which leaped out from the woods near 
South Barre just ahead of the engine, and keeping in the 
middle of the road bed raced the train a distance of three 
miles. Near Coldbrook station Constable Webster, stand- 
ing on the depot platform, saw the deer, one after ayother, 


make the leap from the iron bridge into the Ware River . 


from a height of not less than twenty-five feet. 

Many Massachusetts hunters were on the qui vive to 
kill deer on the opening of the season in Maine (ct. 2, 
The receipts at Bangor on Friday, Oct. 6, were thirty- 
seven deer. L. P. Richardson, of Pepperell, Mass., got 
two in the Sunkhare region, near Oldtown. George L, 
Osborn, of Boston, secured a doe in Washington county, 
G. H. Lewis and C. P. Morris, of Boston, got good bucks. 
H. M. Rowell, of Worcester, W. A. Harden, of Hudson, 
and W. H. Bell, of Beverly, got two each. 

There is a long list of native hunters from Portland, 
Bangor, Houlton and half a dozen other Maine cities and 
towns who brought out deer—probably equaling the total 
brought by non-residents. It was reported that fifty men 
of Houlton were to take to the woods for deer on the 
first day of the season. 

On the point of starting for the woods from Boston are 
H. M. Davis and wife, and B. F. Shattuck and wife, of 
Boston, who are to make the trip in an automobile to 
Jo. Mary. Allen McAdams and E. E. Pettee are off 
for the Allegash. 

E. L. Baldwin, of Winchester, and F. E. Heller, of S. 
S. Pierce & Co., H. W. Priest, of Beach Bluff, will have 
as companion A. H. Shaw, of Bath, Me. 

A. W. Hooper goes to Ashlatid and L. Dana Chapman 
to Square Lake. 

Mr. Herbert Lawton, of Boston, has just returned from 
a three weeks’ fishing trip-to the Nipigon waters, and 
shows in the window of Daniel Stoddard & Co., Wash- 
ington street, three beautiful mounted brook trout he took 
on this trip, weighing respectively 614, 64 and 7 pounds, 

H. H. Kimpatt. 











How Fishes Find their Way in 
the Water. 


Tus subject has been one of much discussion without 
resulting in any definite conclusion to many. . 

One opinion given is that fish are directed by an obser- 
vation of bottom ground, or other land guides, by depth 
of water, its temperature, etc. Temperature undoubtedly 
has a bearing on the subject, as fish seek and occupy 
zones most to their liking, of which a prominent illustra- 
tidn is shown by the Gulf Stream, inhabited by a class of 
fish which are not found outside of it, excepting in corre- 
sponding temperature. 

All fish are cold-blooded, yet the cetacean family, com- 
prising the whale, orca, porpoise, seal and kindred, avoid 
warm temperatures and invade the most frigid regions. 
But the seeking by the anadromous families of their ap- 
propriate spawning localities when scattered about in the 
depths of the sea and the directness of their efforts has 
been a subject of surprise. 

A conclusion generally arrived at is that fishes are 
directed by instinct; by that mysterious inward impulse 


which unreasoning blindly directs its possessor for the. 


preservation of its kind. True enough-in the respect; of 
propagation in the necessitated element of fresh water, 
which nature impels a seeking for it at the appropriate 
season. 

The question arises, how does the fish find its way to 
the fresh water stream, as instanced by those which un- 
erringly arrive at the locality where their young lives 
commenced. We will admit @ priori, that fishes do find 
their way in the water. It is my opinion that fishes find 
their way through the water by explainable methods, as 
readily as humanity does in a forest where prominent 
objects direct the way. 


The sense of smell or a sense analagous to that ig 
very strongly developed in fishes, especially in the Salmp 
family, with which I have had more experience than with 
any other. In the Salmo family and with many others 
there is a prominent line mark extending on the body 
from the head to the tail, which, when examined closely, 
exhibits a cellular structure apart from the adjoining 
body. What bearing this feature has upon the possessor 
is conjectured, but may comprise a sense of communica- 
tion which has not been estimated. There are probably 
other senses in creation which we do not know of, inde- 
pendent of the human category of five, which have a 
bearing little understood. 


In ‘the absence of a strictly appropriate designation I 
will call scent, as the element of perceptiveness which 
enables fishes to find their way in the water, and I will 
present my views in support of that theory from such 
observations as I have experienced. 

All fishermen have noted the rapid way trout have in 
expelling the artificial fly if not hooked, and the attractive 
way bait-fishing has of drawing trout from a distance if 
followed in one place, the odor of which moving by slow 
currents reaches the perceptive organs of fish. Beyond 
this there is a condition of body which imparts to other 
fishes, and likewise attracts, which is inexplicable to our 
ordinary senses, That which is indicated by the members 
of a school of fish in keeping.togéther, though often 
widely séparated beyond any possibility of being aided by 
vision, conspicuous with porpoises, orcas, sword and 
flying fish and an endless variety of other fishes. Whales 
upon a uniform feeding route will be widely separated, 
and it is a well known fact, that the harpooning of a 
whale belonging to a. school will be almost immediately 
communicated to the other members, separated half a 
dozen miles apart, as observed by whalers. 

An eminent naturalist, Matthias Dunn, describes the 


lateral line as consisting in its cells of jelly or mucus, 
having patches of sensitive hairs here and there, as elec- 
trical implements pure and simple, inclosing the whole 
body of the fish, and that these cells are of the same char- 
acter as those in the electric or stinging ray. That the 
fish brain is a magnet polarized by the influence of the 
peculiar structure of the lateral line, constituting a new 
sense which he designates as the electric dermal, which, 
he thinks, aids the migrating fish directly to its destina- 
tion for spawning grounds or other localities. The latter 
conclusion may perhaps be of some doubt, though it may 
under natural laws guide the fish in response to magnetic 
effect from the rocks, sands and other elements. 

Stahr, the naturalist, considers that the sense of hearing 
is imparted by the influence of the lateral line. 

Fishermen have observed the feeding activity of silmon 
and trout before the commencement of a storm, the com- 
ing event being communicated probably through the 
lateral line. This activity may be the result of electric 
stimulus, or a provision of nature, in communicating by 
wireless telegraphy the necessity of obtaining food or 
depth shelter before the effect of combating elements. 
That fishes have a limited memory there can be but /ittle 
doubt, ; 


Seth-Green related in his hatchery experience of « pet 
2-pound trout in one of his. hatchery pools, which, being 


so tame as to take food’ from his hand, but would dart 


wildly away if he approached with a fly-rod; although 't 
gave no attention to a walking-stick waved out over the 
water. This resulted from Mr. Green having once 
caught the trout on a fly-rod with a barbless hook. Con- 
trary to this instance of memory I have often caught 
trout which had but a short time before escaped by the 
breaking off of the fly, or the leader, with the evidence 
of the previous hooking visible from the imbedded fly, 
and perhaps with a dangling remnant of a Jeader. I have 
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many times caught trout which had been hooked before. 

I remember a few years ago of a visiting friend, George 
A. Hull, who fastened to a good-sized trout between 4 
znd 5 pounds in weight, which broke away after being 
layed for some moments when about to be netted, carry- 
ing off the hook and half of his leader. He estimated the 
trout at a somewhat heavier weight than it proved to be, 
and came in disappointed. In less than a quarter of an 
hour afterward I had this identical trout on my fly which 
it had taken, and brought him successfully to net, verified 
by the indisputable evidence of the particular lost fly and 
parted leader. This did not show much memory, and 
would shade the theory of Dr. Dunn that the primitive 
memory of anadromous fishes directed them to the par- 
ticular stream of their early life, directed by the dermal 
sense in its magnet polarization as the needle guides the 
mariner to point of destination. 

Your accomplished, and interesting correspondent, A. 
H. Gouraud, in one of his articles published in your 
paper last year, concerning the movements of shad to the 
Connecticut River from Long Island Sound. approaching 
the mouth of the river from the east, but did not reach 
the mouth by a direct course from the waters of the 
Sound, as the discharge from the river pursued a west- 
erly course in its current, making a loop, so to say, and 
the shad. took their course up the current of the river 
waters, thereby occasioning a distance of a score of miles 
more than would be required if the shad had gone direct. 
This loop course in the Sound had been clearly defined by 
the net fishermen, This would indicate that the current of 
the river was the guide for the shad to follow. Your 
correspondent also adds: “This fluvial characteristic 
may be due to distinctive mineral particles which retain 
in solution far out at sea, may be revealed to the delicate 
perceptiveness of the fish, and so guide it from the deep 
to its bourn.” 

1 would add to the mineral particles also the vegetable, 
an important element, distinctly, and noticeable by fish. 
It is the following of these elements that guides the fish, 
which may to an extent have an educated percepticn as 
well as of taste. I have frquently found whole fresh- 
water clams: up to two inches and over in Jength in the 
stomachs of trout, which are apparently easily digested, 
having been scooped up from an appetizing eagerness 
from the scent of the open clam. Also clay and earth 
balls in large trout, as large as ordinary marbles, which 
have been taken in during the stirring up of the water 
bottom in ground: feeding. 

It is doubtful if salmon depart far in the sea from the 
estuaries of their native streams, not beyond the reach of 
its diffused water, which they readily follow up on ap- 
proach of their propagating period from three to four 
years after their exit, as the salmon are not extensive 
travelers, as indicated by the results of seining, and upon 
the Pacific coast it-is evident that they seldom depart 
more than a hundred miles from their streams, or that 
their principal habitats are at a greater depth than from 
100 to 150 fathoms. I could give pretty conclusive evi- 
dence of this from the observation I have made in this 
respect. 

The Pacific salmon have their respective streams, and 
at their season of streams ascending are generally dis- 
tinct from any of the other several varieties, although not 
entirely so, being accompanied occasionally by derelicts 
from a kindred family. 

I should consider it very improbable that a young sal- 
mon conveyed from one of the St. Lawrence tributaries 
to an European stream would ever find its way back to 
its native stream, as its connecting link would be lost, 
and should doubt the efficacy of its magnetic dermal sense 
to direct it there. It is possible that a salmon by its 
delicate perceptiveness may distinguish the diluted odor 
of its natal tributary in the general flow of its fresh-water 
stream, else why should its ascending course be sustained’ 
short of its objective point? It is not likely that any dis- 
tinct memory of its early association in the tributary 
where the first year of its life was passed, and perhaps 
two years, though the familiar flow of its water may be 
detected and appeal to its motive in pushing on. 

Thomas Tod Stoddart, an English author fisherman, 
relates that while fishing on a stream with spawn-bait 
during the day, that at the close he caught several black- 
bellied trout not frequenting the stream, excepting in a 
muddy bottomed pond: connecting, situated between two 
and three miles below, which had undoubtedly been at- 
poe to follow up the stream by the odor of the spawn- 
ait. , 

My friend, Walter M. Brackett, the veteran salmon 
fisherman and distinguished fish painter, with whom for 
nearly half a century I have compared fishing notes, is as 
Strongly convinced as I am of the extraordinarily acute 
sense of smell possessed by the Salmo family, and relates 


in his own experience at his own Canadian salmon 
Stream, where he has never used any attraction other 
than a fly, of noting large numbers of salmon and trout 
as having been attracted and drawn up from considerable 


distances down stream, from a quantity of spawn being 
attached to the stern of a canoe fastened at the -river 
bank above. 

In my experience with trout in the Rangeley Lakes, ex- 
tending over many years, I have found that trout are 
divided up in various groups quite distinctly, and that 
Such groups occupy certain localities apart from others 
during the greater part of the year. I speedily observed 
this early in my visitations during the winter, when for 
eight or ten years I made regular trips for fishing 
through the ice. This sport, then allowable, may not be 
considered as of high form by skilled fishermen, but was 
ot much relief and delight to me then, closely occupied in 
usiiess, and its auxiliary enjoyments of skating, sled- 
ding snow-shocing and roughing ws no small part of 


Such excursions. In these two weei:s’ outings, accom- ° 


Panicd by-a few friends, it was. our habit to divide up, 
takir & separate localities for setting lines with. live bait. 
These localities would be a mile or. two apart. At the 
close of the day as the different catches were: laid out at 
camp and weighed, the distinctiveness of the groups were 
Very apparent, so much so, that if mixed up they could 
readily be separated again. The different groups would 
Vary in size and weight according to length, and very 


Perecptibly in colors. The excess of weight from one ° 


: cal'ty would vary largely from the minimum group. 
me locality I have in view, where the trout were always 
et a more brilliant hue than élsewhere, and. averaged 
from 1*to' 3 pounds. The most opposite locality was 





where the trout were long and very dark, and so sinuous 
that one of sixteen inches in length would weigh scarcely 
over a pound. I remember of catching one at this locality 
which was the longest trout I ever saw, thirty inches, 
which weighed but 6% pounds, while from a photograph 
before me is a trout which weighed 11 pounds, and 
measured but twenty-eight inches in length, and another 
of 94 pounds measuring twenty-seven inches. 

After the ice disappears in the spring, and at the 
spawning season, these: habitating trout leave their locali- 
ties more or less, but by no means lose their reckoning. 

Trout, if removed from their habitats and dropped in 
any parts of the lake, will speedily return home; of this 
I have had abundant evidence. This is especially evinced 
during the spawning season, when trout taken away from 
a spawning bed will return with celerity. A particularly 
thin and slabby milter weighing about 2 pounds I pur- 
posely experimented: with, by carrying him off into the 
iake a mile before liberating him from the towing car, 
and caught him at the first place again that evening. I 
liberated him the second time fully three miles away_and 
found him the following morning at the old stand. One 
winter, while coming into camp, but three miles away, 
and stopping for lunch by the shore near a spawning bed 
well known to me for its handsome and plump trout, 
more beautiful than any in the lake that I have known 
of, and which until the lake was raised some ten or twelve 
feet, were annually there, I caught half a dozen trout 
from this place and brought them alive to camp in a box 
of water drawn on a hand sled; their escape that night 
from a sunken car at camp three miles distant was acci- 
dental from a loose slat; the next day I visited the first 
place, which I yearly was in the habit of doing; it was 
in the latter part of December, and there was some six 
inches of blue ice with a few inches of snow above it. It 
will be observed that some families of trout inhabit the 
spawning beds into January, and others commence spawn- 
ing as early even as August, and possibly earlier. The 
water at this spawning bed was scarcely three feet deep 
below the ice where some feeble springs emitted a slight 
current; the bed was bright with white pebbles and sand, 
and a short time after opening a hole through the ice I 
watched the beautiful trout below returning after the dis- 
turbance, reclining upon a blanket with my head covered 
over by another, so I could readily observe the life below. 

Trout, however much disturbed at a spawning bed, and 
however thoroughly driven away, will in a few moments 
return again. I recognized three of the trout which had 
escaped the night before, which had returned in the 
night, fully three miles beneath the ice and snow; they 
were distinctly marked .in the following manner: The 
day before, when we halted for lunch, I had no tackle; 
Mr. Lawson Valentine, of New York, found he had in 
his valise half a dozen small hooks attached to light guts 
with red silk. With twine for line and meat for bait, the 
six trout were caught, no hooks were lost, but three 
broke off by the weak guts after the trout were on the 
ice, by their flopping about, and were left in the mouths 
of the trout to be after disengaged. I recaught two of 
these trout without difficulty. 

One may wonder at the quick return of these trout 
beneath the ice in the dark of the night, but it was com- 
paratively simple. The general movements of the Salmo 
family occur in the night as in ascending streams, how- 
ever tortuous or difficult, lying by in the daytime. Their 
feeding also is done principally after dark, when they are 
more daring and predatory, and they do not assume their 
full night vigorousness in the dusky twilight, nor by 
moonlight, but in the darker hours, when their boldness 
is conspicuous, and will take the fly of sombre color in 
preference to one of white. I have wondered with their 
night adaptiveness of sight how little their day shyness 
is indicated, when I have frequently had them in pur- 
suit of small fish, dash up within hand reach on flat rocks 
cr the sandy beach where I have been sitting. 

‘The lake water appears uniform as does the sea to the 
casual observer, but there is a varying quality, and many 
currents in both. These qualities are not apparent to our 
coarser senses excepting in a very ordinary.way, but the 
respiratory organs of the fish, the gills, etc., may be keenly 
sensitive to conditions of temperature and water admix- 
tures, even as our sense of smell detects the faint odor of 
smoke in the country fields or forest. The different quali- 
ties of water in this lake of six miles in length which I 
am now looking out upon, are quite apparent to my taste, 
and I have often remarked the odor in drinking water 
from the sheltered coves, arising from vegetable matter; 
also in that taken from a forty or fifty-foot depth. 

Every stream or rivulet which empties into the lake 
has a distinctive taste, apart from the others, stamped 
and impregnated with the quality of the ground and 
foliage through which it makes way. 

The ice indicates perceptible to the eye the prominent 
instances in this respect; -currents imperceptible to the 
eye are constantly moving in various directions, amd are 
the directing signboards for the fish. 

The, trout liberated from the car mentioned striking 
out into the lake followed the currents familiar to them 
in their flowing to their accustomed haunts without diffi- 
culty. 


Fishing frequently on the Pacific California coast in 
1892; off the Santa Cruz, Monterey and Carmillo bays, 
where I made forty excursions with fresh fish bait in-the 
months of July and: August, I caught some hundreds of 
salmon by trolling with a light steel rod and 600 feet of 
line. I observed the following features: That as schools 
of salmon comiprising many thousands came in from deep 
water following up the anchovies, sardines and squid, 
which came in for spawning,’ they would at certain 
periods, mostly all, disappear to be followed after a lull 
by other schools. I observed that the salmon would dis- 
appear a few ‘days after a rise of water from either ‘the 
San Joaquin and ‘Sicramento rivers, emptying in the Bay 
of San:Francisco, giving abundarit-salmon for the seining 
and canning: works upon the banks of the latter. By the 
San Franciscé papers the noting of the salmon arrivals 
would be four or five days after their disappearance from 
the Monterey waters. ~ “4 

The Japanese current known as the Kuro Siwo, the 
great cufrent stream from the Yellow Sea, corresponding 
with the American Gulf Stream, pursues its way across 
the Pacific Ocean to the California coast, regulating the 
climate from California to Alaska as does the American 
Gulf Strearn that of England, France and Iceland, ‘pur- 
‘sues its way north’ some 300 or 400 miles west of Cali- 


fornia until it reaches the long extending loop of the 
Aleutian Islands, which ends but a few hundred miles 
from the Asiatic coast. This loop of islands diverts the 
Japanese current inland and the stream curves in its 
route until it proceeds south along the Washington 
Oregon and California coasts, and the remarkable feature 
is presented of two mighty streams but slightly apart. 
proceeding in opposite directions in greater volume than 
all the combined land rivers of the world could exhibit if 
united in one body. 

The speed of this mighty current south opposite the 
cutlet of the Bay of San Francisco is estimated at be- 
tween thirty and forty miles per day of twenty-four 
hours. In this current pours the brackish and roiled 
waters of the bay. ; 

The fresh water combining with the salt is quickly de 
tected by the salmon a hundred miles below, and a gen 
eral exodus of the salmon takes place, leaving but a few 
stragglers remaining. 

In three or four days after their departure the canners 
on the Sacramento River are abundantly supplied by 
seiners. 

Shortly afterwarc a fresh school came in which de- 
parted as those before after a few day, following a fresh. 
rise of the river waters, and appeared as in the first: 
instance a few days after their departure at the usual 
seining localities. These instances occurring several 
times during my fishing period plainly indicated to me 
the result of the river freshets. No mistake could occur 
in the identity of the particular schools in disappearing 
from the Monterey waters and appearing at the Sacra- 
mento River, as the same class of salmon known as the 
King or Chinook, although inhabiting the Columbia River 
several hundred miles north of the Bay of San Francisco, 
average about 22 pounds in weight, while those of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers average almost ex- 
actly 17 pounds, as shown by the average weights taken 
at each locality. 

No salmon-ascending rivers existing between the two 
mentioned points would clearly indicate the identity of 
the Monterey and Sacramento River class. So on the 
salmon’of the Pacific coast go to their spawning grounds 
never to return to the refreshing sea again, or if by 
chance a few should be able to, their bruised condition 
and totally impaired digestive organs result in but a brief 
existence. No authentic instance is known of a river 
salmon’s survival on the Pacific coast. If any had been 
taken they would show their identity by their disfigured 
appearance, which has never been observed. 

In the banner year of 1902 15,000,000 salmon were 
canned on the coast; yet no serious diminution in num- 
bers has occurred, nor have the results of conducted 
hatcheries shown great success, despite the general 
opinion to the contrary. Therefore the great mass of 
salmon regularly taken may be assumed to be the progeny 
of those who sacrificed their lives for successors. 

That electrical elements are prominent features in the 
denizens of the sea and fresh water bodies, is clearly 
apparent and of undoubted efficient service, and may be a 
part of that element I have designated as scent, as a gen- 
eral sense which gives perceptiveness of fresh water in 
the sea, or of minerals and earth in solution from mag- 
netic qualities. This electric quality, or whatever we may 
choose to call it, we observe in freshly-caught fish which 
curl up and break in cooking, giving a feature not ap- 
parent when fish have been kept a day or two. 

Eels display this element prominently, and also the 
bullhead or horn pout. The marine mammals may receive 
large benefits from it in their long passages in the sea. 

I am reminded of an account related to me by an 
English friend of a pet seal owned by some one he knew, 
who kept a lighthouse on the coast of England, which, 
captured when a cub, was domesticated with the family, 
being fed and allowed the range of the kitchen on the 
ground floor, to which the seal had ready access. This 
seal would make its way daily down to the water and 
pass many hours in the element, securing more or less 
food, but always returned to its place in the kitchen at 
night. Blindness finally came on with age to the seal, but 
it continued i‘s journeys to the sea but returned home 
as regularly as before. Complete blindness finally came to 
the seal, and fully fed by the househould, its visit to the 
sea became less frequent. As old age came on, it caused 
annoyance by its peculiar cry for food, and lessened abil- 
ity to get abort, so much so that the family accounted it 
something of a nuisance, and not wishing to kill it, ar- 
ranged with a fisherman to carry it well off some twenty 
miles away and drop it in the sea, expecting it would 
naturally die in that element, But it appeared the sec- 
ond day after at its accustomed place. Another effort 
was made to get rid of it by arranging with a sailing 
vessel to take it several hundred miles out at sea and 
then drop it in. This was done, and a number of days 
passed away without the seal. Six or seven days after, 
during the night, the kitchen maid, who slept adjoining 
the kitchen entrance, fancied she heard the plaintive call 
of the sea! at the kitchen door, but being of a supersti- 
tious cast, and believing the call was from the Banshee or 
bad spirit, covered her head beneath the bed clothes. In 
the morning the emaciated body of the lifeless seal was 
found at the kitchen door. The story may be authentic 
or not, but I do not consider its truthfulress to have 
been impossible. 

The vegetable growth in the water, kelp, etc., and. cur- 
rents were familiar to the seal, and sight would have been 
of little aid to it compared with following the perceptions 
of its other senses. 

Some naturalists have expressed the belief that fishes 
find their way to their spawning rivers or desired locali- 
ties in a direct course by the pointing of instinct, and 
that alone. This conclusion does not seem to be well 
evidenced or satisfactory. J. ParKer WHITNEY. 





Medicine in the Woods. 


A FirM of London chemists have devised a convenient 
way of. putting up medicines in gelatine lamels. These 
lamels consist of thin, pliable sheets, subdivided into 
squares, cach square containing an exact quantity of the 
medicine. with which the sheet is impregnated. With a 
pair of scissors or a knife the required dose can be cut off. 


THE MANY-USE OIL . 
This famous reel oil never gums. Substitutes will fail you.—Adv. 
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- The Blue Crab. 


BY W. P. HAY, M.S., PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY, HOWARD UNI- 
VERSITY. 


(Appendix to the Report of the Commissioner of Fisheries.) 


Tue following report embodies the results of two 
summers’ work (1902 and 1903) in the crab-producing 
region bordering Chesapeake Bay. The information was 
gathered incidentally in connection with a thorough study 
of the diamond-back terrapin, and on that account is by 
no means as complete as could be desired. Many of the 
theories advanced by the fishermen and packers regarding 
the blue crab have not yet been subjected to close exam- 
ination, although every opportunity has been taken for this 
purpose. In some cases the reports secured were so con- 
tradictory that it is not deemed safe to express an opinion 


- concerning them. Quite a number of facts, however, have 


been brought to light, and they are here presented in the 
hope that they may prove valuable to those engaged in 


: the fishery or to those whose duty it is to secure the 


enactment of laws to-regulate and prolong it. 


Distribution and Habitat. 


The natural range of the blue crab is from Massachu- 
sets Bay to some as yet undetermined point on the east 
coast’ of South America. On the coast of the United 
States it is common from Capé Cod to the southern ex- 
tremity of Texas, and throughout the greater portion of 
this long coast line it is very abundant. Its favorite habi- 
tat is in the waters of some bay or at the mouth of a 
river, and it seems to prefer shallow water to that of 
much depth. Consequently, such bodies of water as Dela- 
ware Bay, Chesapeake Bay, and the protected channels 
along the coasts of Virginia and other South Atlantic 
and Gulf States, fairly swarm with these creatures. Chesa- 
peake Bay is especially favorable and has long been 
famous, not only for the great number of crabs which it 
produces, but also for their large size and exceptionally 
fine flavor. 

Although the blue crab is essentially an inhabitant of 
salt’ water, it is frequently found in water that is only 
slightly brackish or even apparently quite fresh. Speci- 
mens have been recorded from the Hudson River as far 
north as Newburg, and on creditable authority I have 
learned of the presence of an occasional individual in the 
Potomac River'and the Eastern Branch opposite the city 
of Washington. At Crisfield, Md., and at other points 
along both the eastern and western shores of Chesapeake 
Bay, I have frequently observed the blue crab in ponds 
and ditches, often at a distance of a mile or two from the 
bay and in water that was nearly fresh. 


Power of Movement. 


Either in the water or on land the blue crab is an ani- 
mal of great activity and -has considerable power of 
endurance. Progression through the water is effected by 
means .of a. sculling motion of the broad, oar-like pos- 
terior legs, and under ordinary conditions is slow, the 
effort of the animal being apparently only to keep itself 
afloat while it is borne along by the current. Under these 
conditions the movement is either backward or sidewise. 
The shell is held with the posterior portion uppermost, 
the legs are brought together above the back and strike 
backward and downward at the rate of from twenty to 
forty strokes per minute. When alarmed, however, the 
animal strikes out with great vigor and rapidity, moving 
its paddles too swiftly for the eye to follow; it moves 
through the water almost as rapidly as a fish and quickly 
sinks below the surface. When on the bottom and undis- 
turbed, the crab may be seen to walk slowly about on the 
tips of the second, third and fourth pairs of legs, the large 
pincers being held either extended or folded close under 


_ the shell and the paddles either ‘raised and resting against 


the back of the shell or assisting the movement by slow 
sculling strokes. In such cases the movement is in any 
direction—forward, backward or sidewise—aithough the 
usual direction is sidewise. If the animal becomes 
alarmed it moves.away by a combination of the walking 
and swimming motions and often disappears like a flash. 
In fact, so rapid is the movement that it is almost im- 
possible to see how it is accomplished. It is too steady 
and uniform to be a series of leaps, and the animal seems 
too far above the bottom to be running upon it; yet all 
the legs are in motion except the large first pair. Of the 
latter, the one on the side toward which the animal is 
moving is held straight out sidewise, while the other is 
folded under the shell. 


Method of Concea!ment. 


The coloration of the crab is such as to harmonize very 
perfectly with the stirroundings, and the animal attempts 
very little concealment if there are other objects on the 
bottom. Ofte, however, a clear, sandy bottom or some 
oozy pond will be found to be almost alive with crabs 
which: have buried themselves until only their eyes and 
the antenne are exposed. In thus hiding, the crab goes 
nearly vertically backward into the bottom and then, by 
a few movements, turns slightly, so that the shell rests at 
an angle of about 45 degrees. The material above settles 
down and effaces all traces of the entrance. It usually 
Happens that the bottom affected by the crab is firm 
enough to render. this operation somewhat slow, and it 
rarely attempts to escape pursuit in such a way. It seems 
probable that concealment is usually adopted as an am- 
bush from which a sudden attack can be made on some 
passing fish. 

In certain places, notably shallow ponds and streams 
which become néarly dry at.low tide, the crab may be ob- 
served to dig rather large conical holes, apparently as 
reservoirs, and to take up its position in the deepest part 
The ‘work ‘of ‘making such an excavation often requires 


- two. or-.three hours, usually commencing soon after. the 
_.tide has. begun to ebb. strongly and continuing until the 


edge of the excavation is nearly exposed above the water. 
The-animal works from some. suitable point, carrying 
away load after load of_material clasped between the 


large claw and the lower surface of the front of the shell.” 


Tt loosens up the surface with the tips of its second, third 


_and_fourth pairs of legs, grasps all it can carry and then™ 


moves off-a few inches in the direction of the side which 


“bears thé Jogd and denosits itso that it will-not “roll back. 


Thus‘ the hole is gradually deepend and the surroundi 
circle built up and widened until it has a breadth of abggt 
a foot, with a depth of perhaps six inches. The crab then 
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settles itself into the sand or mud’at the bottom of the — 


hole and waits until the rising tide offers an opportunity 
to move about again. j ; : 

The blue crab has very seldom been seen to come out 
on land voluntarily, although it is able to sustain life for 
several. hours when removed from the water. In low, 
swampy situations I have occasionally seen an individual 
moving about in the dense’ grass or hanging to the grass 
just above the water, and in Miss Rathbun’s paper. “The 
Genus Callinectes,” there is a description’ by Mr. Willard 
Nye, Jr., of the migration of a large number of cra 
from a small pond to the ocean over a beach 400 feet 
wide. They had been imprisoned in the shallow watef 
and were forced by cold weather to make the excursion 
to deeper places. 

During the molting periods the crab" will always hide 
itself, if possibl*. -nder some submergéd timber, rock, or 
bench cf ers. Here it will remain quietly until after 
its shell has been shed and the new shell has hardened. 

The. color of the crab is more or less variable, and it 
is believed by the fishermen that the animal is able to 
change its hue slightly to. approximate the color: of its 
surroundings. Light grayish-green individuals are said 
to be taken on sandy bottoms, while the dark olive-green 
are said to be found among the grass. . This theory, how- 
ever, is not very well borne out by crabs held in captivity 
in the live boxes, for there they retain their original 
colors, and even after they have cast their shells exhibit 
quite as much variety as before. 


Food. 


The blue crab’s food is of a varied character, but the 
animal is pre-eminently a scavenger and a cannibal. In 
the shallow waters of ponds and small. tidal streams it 
preys to a certain extent upon small fish, which it stalks 
with some cunning and séizes by a quick movement of 
its large claws. In such situations, too, I have sometimes 
observed it nibbling at the tender shoots of.eel grass or 
other aquatic vegetation, or picking atthe decayed wood 
of some sunken log. Its favorite food, however, .is the 
flesh of some dead and putrid animal, to obtain which,it 
will travel a considerable distance from its hiding place. 
A piece of stale meat or a rotten fish will-attract the crabs 
for several yards around, and they will swarm over the 
morsel until it is entirely devoured. _The offal from 
stables and water closets which project over the water 
furnishes the crabs with many a meal, and in such spots 
— of the animals may bé observed lying in wait for 
ood, 

Wherever crabs are abundant they constitute a source 
of great annoyance to fishermen, for they are adepts at 
stealing bait from the hooks, and will return time and 
again after having been drawn to the surface of the water 
and apparently frightened away. , 

An injured crab, if thrown into the water, will be 
speedily set upon by its associates and torn to piéces. 
Even one that is uninjured, if small or in the soft-shelled 
condition, is likely to be captured and eaten by stronger 
individuals. ; 

In eating a bit of food the crab first grasps it in the 
large claws and pushes it back under the front of the 
shell, where it is seized between the tips of the second 
pair of legs and pushed forward and upward to a point 
where it can pass between the third maxillipeds to the 
jaws. These strong organs masticate the food while the 
other mouth-parts prevent the escape of the smaller par- 
ticles. It is then swallowed and the complicated set of 
teeth in the stomach reduce it to a thin fluid mass before 
it is allowed to pass into the intestine. 

Digestion in the crab seems to be a rapid process, for 
the food disappears so quickly from the stomach that this 
organ is usually found to be perfectly empty within a few 
minutes after having received a full meal. It is a com- 
mon idea among the fishermen that food is not retained 
in the crab’s stomach at all, but this I have ‘disproved by 
numerous dissections. 


Reproduction. ae uaa 


The sexes of the crab are separate, and reproduction is 
effected by means of eggs, which are laid by the female 
after copulation. 

Crabs may be found pairing at almost any time during 
warm weather, but there seem to be. five or six periods 
between early June and the beginning: of cold wéather, 
when the act is at its height. During these times mated 
crabs, “doublers,” as they are called by the fishermen, are 
found in considerable numbers, either lying on the bottom 
in shallow water or swimming at the surface. It appears 
that the male crab is able to distinguish the female which 
is about to shed her shell, and having found: such a one, 
seizes her and carries her about with him, sometimes for 
a day or two, until the shedding of her shell is imminent. 
He then places her in some sheltered place and stands 
guard over her ready to repel the advances of any other 
male. At this time the female invariably is of the virgin 
form, and copulation has not taken place. When she 
sheds her shell, however, she has passed into the oviger- 
cus form, the broad semi-circular abdomen of her new 
condition having been withdrawn from. the shell of the 
narrow triangular abdomen of the virgin form. She is 
now ready for copulation, and is immediately approached 
again by her mate. When the female is ready to produce 
her eggs for this act it seems that she seeks the ocean or 
the mouth of some large bay. In Chesapeake Baysmating 
crabs are abundant at least as far north as Annapolis, but 
a crab with eggs is very seldom found there. ‘On the 
other hand, at Cape Charles City, Va:, at Hampton, Va., 
and neighboring points, egg-bearing females are far:more 
abundant than either males or virgin females during the 
latter part of summer, but apparently do not offemscome 
into shallow water. 7 E 3 

The eggs of.a crab are very minute, about.one-pmg hun- 
dredths of ay inch in diameter, and they are ve ers 


ks 
PEs 


ous, it having been estimated that a single female “may 
produce as many as 3,000,009... As.soon as the eggs are 


laid they adhere to the fringes of hairs on the swimmerets 


and form a mass which is nearly a third as largg as the 
female’s body. They are carried about thus‘ until they 
hatch, when the young, after clinging to the mother -for 
a short timé, loosen their “hold. and begin a free existente. 


In practically all the lower animals whose bedies are’ - 
incased in a tough unyielding covering, extension in size 
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and. any change of form occurs not graduall 
tinuously, but suddenly and at steeds. oad oe 
“preceded hy the casting off of the confining skin or shell 
a process known as molting or ecdysis. : 
As the crab approaches the shedding period it begin 
Sa ¢ +“ ss . ‘6° s 
to show its condition by various external “signs,” which 
are well known to the fishermen and are of great im- 
portance to them. The first indication is a narrow white 
line which appears just within the thin margin of the last 
two joints of the posterior pair of legs. This line is 39 
narrow and so obscured as to be barely visible, but it is 
immediately detected by the expert, and the individual 
bearing it is classed as a “fat crab,” or more vulgarly as 
a “snot.” Within three or four days the white line gives 
way to an equally narrow and obscure red line, and a set 
of fine white wrinkles makes its appearance on the blue 
skin between the wrist (carpus) and the upper arm 
(meros). Such a crab is known as a “peeler,” and ma 
‘be confidently expected to cast its shell within a few 
hours. As the time progresses the marks become more 
and more evident, and a reddish color (especially in yir- 
gin females) begins to appear at the margins of the seg- 
ments of the abdomen. Then, on the under surface of the 
carapace, extending from the neighborhood of the mouth 
around the sides‘and backward to the posterior margin 
there appears a narrow fracture, so that the whole upper 
surface of the shell can be raised up from the back like 
a lid, to expose the soft body beneath. Such a crab js 
termed a “shedder” or a “buster.” At this time the ani- 
‘mal usually lies motionless, but if disturbed is stij! cap- 
able of movement, and may crawl or swim slowly away. 
It is incapable of showing any great muscular force. how- 
ever, and can inflict only an insignificant pinch with its 
claws. 

The actual casting of the shell is now a matter of only 
a few minutes; a quarter of an hour will usually suffice, 
though the operation may be prolonged to three or four 
times that period if the crab is disturbed or if it is suffer- 
ing from some recent injury. In the latter case it is often 
unable to complete the process and dies. By convulsive, 
throbbing movements the hinder pair of legs begin to be 
withdrawn from ‘their encasement and are: finally freed, 
Meanwhile, the other legs have been started out and the 
body has begun to protrude more and more from the 
shell. At last everything is out except the front of the 
body and the large claws, but the latter, on account of the 
great -discrepancy between their size and that of the 
narrow articulations through which they must be with- 
drawn, require some further effort before they can be 
freed. The thing would hardly be possible at:all were it 
not for the fact that_on the. upper surface of the large 
segment of the arm (meros) a broad triangular surface 
of the shell becomes loosened and rises up like a flap to 
make way for the crowded tissues within. Some of the 
hard shell of the other lower (proximal) segments also 
seems to become softened and elastic, so that by a steady 
pull the great pincers are finally drawn through. Thus 
the crab has backed out of its shell and meanwhile it -has 
grown, ‘for if it is caught and measured it will be found 
to be considerably larger than it was before. 

The. skin is soft and the animal looks and feels flabby 
and helpless. The back is wrinkled, and the “horns,” or 
large lateral spines, are curled curiously forward. Within 
a few minutes, however, the body fills out, the horns 
straighten, and the growth at this interval is complete. 
The crab is now known as a “soft-shell,” and from the 
wsthetic standpoint is at the height of its glory, for all 
the brilliant coloration of the various parts is un- 
dimmed by any of the shell deposits, the soft integument 
seeming to bear the bright pigments at the very surface. 

Under natural conditions the crab usually selects some 
place of concealment in which to pass the period of shed- 
ding, and probably does not leave it until the new’ shell 
has hardened, but it is by no means helpless, even imme- 
diately after ecdysis has occurred. On the tips of legs 
which seem too soft to support any weight whatever it 
can walk away, or, if forced to make the effort, can swim. 

jorbhe, new shell hardens quickly. Within twelve hours it 
,:tbeesmes parchment-like and the crab is called a “buckler,” 
“buckram,” or a “bucklum”; in two or three days it 1s as 
hard as ever and once more starts out in search of food.* 


Astotomy. 


Autotomy, or the automatic throwing off of the ap- 
pendages, is very characteristically shown in the blue 
crab and is of frequent occurrence. Very often if a large 
individual, in the hard-shelled condition, is captured and 
held by one leg it will snap the limb off and. make its 
escape. Likewise, if one of the legs is injured toward 
the tip the entire member will be dropped off. The break- 
age always occurs at the same point—across one of the 
ségments near the base of the leg—and is a provision of 
nature to prevent the animal from bleeding to death. It 
is practiced ordinarily only by the hard-shelled crabs; an 
injury. to a soft-shelled individual usually causes death. 
Under other conditions, however—notably, a sudden low- 
ering of temperature—the act has been observed, and in 
one of the early attempts to procure soft crabs for mar- 
ket, by confining the hard crabs in an inclosure until they 
had shed their shells, severe cold weather reduced the 
entire catch.'to a lot of legless bodies (“buffaloes,” they 
are called by the fishermen). 

Autotomy.:seems to be limited to the legs, for, so fat 
as I have been able to determine, none of the other ap- 
pendages are ever thrown off, although if they are for- 
cibly removed they will be regenérated. 

Regeneration of the parts cast off usually follows auto- 
tomy, but, according to the researches of several hiolo- 
gists, will not take place indefinitely. Three or four times 
seems to: be the limit. The process of regeneration 1s 
quite rapid. At the first molt after a limb has been cast 
off, provided that the injury does not occur mmc: iately 
before. a°molt, the new limb appears as a small bud in 
which all the missing segments may be found, coiled 
an elofigate spiral. At the next molt the secments 
straighten out and the new limb, except for its smaller 
size; looks: like the one-which-was cast off.. Another molt, 
possibly two, will be -sufficient. to restore the-lim} to its 
full. size. ~ gut DS : A 

<TSTt is belie -the Fishermen: that ‘the molting’ of the ‘crabs 
an Liat dem largely by tee Toon and the thes, bat the evidence 
*~-to ‘support this-theory is-very contradictory.--- --: > : 
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Fishing Tackle Shop Talk. 


Lioyp J“Tootey’s great casting with half-ounce weight 
at the totitnament held recently in Chicago has proved 
what the writer long ago claimed in these columns— 
that guide$ and tops on fishing rods are often so large 
that instead-of being an advantage they are a positive 
detriment to long-distance casting. The writer, after a 
great deal of experimenting, has arrived at the con- 
clusion that a rod should have four guides if 6 feet 
long, and three guides if 5% feet long or less, the 
minimum length being 5 feet; and that both the guides 
and the top should be 5-16 inch caliber—no more and 
no less. “Fhis conclusion is based on the following ar- 
rangement of guides and top: An agate first guide, 
preferably 25-inches from the reel and not less than 20 


single-ring guides, the ring quite thick and of per- 
fectly round wire, raised in the same manner as the 
agate guide and equally strong; and an agate top held 
by two wires, ending in a taper tube, with the agate 
offset enough to insure the free running of the line 
through guides and top without touching the tip during 
delivery. This for casting with half-ounce rubber frogs 
or weights under tournament conditions. 

Now let us see what Mr. Tooley used in his great 
work, making the best single cast on record, 194 feet 
8 inches, and averaging 176"/s feet in five consecutive 
casts on’the grass, he standing on the ground level. 
His rod ,is 4 feet 10 inches long, made in two pieces, 
consisting of a 16-inch butt fitted with a double hand- 
grasp and the Kalamazoo style finger trigger or hook, 
so placed that it would fit the second finger of the 
right hand; and a tip 42 inches long, the material of the 
rod being split-bamboo, six-strip. This rod is equip- 
ped with three agate guides and an agate top. The 
first guide is %-inch caliber and is % inch above the 
raised rod;.the second guide has a caliber of 3-16 inch 
and is raised 5-16 inch; the third guide, caliber % inch, 
is raised'%4 inch; the top, caliber % inch, is raised % 
inch above the plane of the tip. ‘ 

While the writer’s deductions and those of Mr. Tooley 
do not agree, both prove, if anything, that the immense 
guides seen on many of the so-called Kalamazoo style 
casting rods are not necessary for long distance bait- 
casting, while Mr. Tooley’s high scores in the Kala- 
mazoo delicacy and accuracy events seem to show that 
his rod is equally adapted to fine and long-range work. 
But the writer’s conclusions, were based on the use of 
metal guides, only the first guide and top being agate, 
whereas’ Mr. Tooley employs agate exclusively. In 
this there is an immense advantage, since smaller guides 
can safely be used; but the writer proceeded on the 
theory that very few anglers care to expend from $5 
to $10 on -guides_and tops alone, when by using: agate 
first guide and top they can reduce the wear on the 
line materially. For everything but tournament use 
such guides are good enough. It seems, therefore, that 
5-160 inch is the proper caliber for such fittings, for if 
the caliber is decreased toward the top there is too 
much danger of the line sticking to the metal guides 
and the-top. Nothing apparently can be .gained by 
going above this caliber, Mr. Tooley claiming the re- 
verse applies; and the writer has indeed found this to 
be true with reference to large metal guides, his ex- 
periments including a great deal of casting with a rod 
4 feet 1158 inches in length, and others of 5, 514, 6 and 6 
feet 2 inches. 

. Before going further, it should be said that the reel 
used by Mr. Tooley was not specially made for tourna- 
ment use, but was taken from the manufacturer’s regu- 
lar stock, was used by him in all his recent fishing, and 
sells at a popular price at tackle stores throughout the 
country. The spool is long, as it should be for long- 
distance casting, and to be under perfect control. 

The writer regrets that he does not know what line 
was used, but without doubt it was H size, and of hard 
braided silk, since it is claimed by many experts that 
they can do better casting with this size than with the 
regular tournament lines, and this seems to apply where 
one casts on the grass and the line is always dry. It 
also applies to very hard lines used in casting on the 
water; but an H line that will swell when thoroughly 
soaked is not so good as the tournament size. If one 
could spool the line evenly the smallest size would be 
superior without doubt; but one cannot do this with a 
quadruple multiplier without devoting a great deal of. 
time to it, and the consequence is that wherever there 
is an opening between the coils the line will be pulled 
under, and this alone causes overrunning very often, 
particularly with fine lines. Too much cannot be said 
in relation to the proper line for certain casting, and 
cne who wishes to do good practice work with the 
modern-‘rod and free reel may blame either one of 
these when the fault is properly found in the line. 
Therefore, the line must be of the best. The reel will 
give goed service, if it is mechanically perfect, whether 
it cost ‘$5 or $50; and if the rod is of the right sort 
and thé guides adapted to the work, then the caster 
must lay failures to personal errors. One may cast for 
an hour at some mark without getting a backlash; but if 
he will make five casts for accuracy at each of four 
marks placed 50, 60, 70 and 8o feet distant, then five 
casts for distance, he will find that a single backlash will 
cut down his score badly, and it is just such practice as 
this which shows how thoroughly he is prepared to 
tisk twenty-five casts and not spoil the total by a fluke. 
He will find it discouraging, should he go into a tour- 
nament to make good scores at 50, 60, and 70 feet, then 
fall down and have some twenty or thirty points demerit 
eee his score as a penalty for losing control of 
the reel. we 

lt may be argued that tournament and. fishing -con- 
ditions. differ, and that there is"no real advantage’ in’ 


"casting 40 or §0 yards in fishing. While -it is true that 
one does not always find if an advantage to cast long _ ; 


distances, the practice one obtains with the tournament “ 
rod enables him to master his-tackle in fishing, whether | 
he casts, 10 yards or 50, and this practice is invaluable |. 


‘to any:angler. Then there are times without number . 


when One finds it an advantage to cast. very long dis- 
tances, and one who can do-this will never regret the 
Possession of the skill. At the same time casting prac- 


te 
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distance, since one does not often have occasion to 
merely comb the widest possible portion of fish water 
by long casts when well directed casts, be they long or 
short, will prove more fruitful in the long run. 

| While one can use:a short tournament rod for both 
casting and trolling with success, the longer rod re- 


-quires more skill; and is the more sportsmanlike with- 


out doubt; but it -would be difficult to find a more sat- 
isfactory weapon than the little light rods that come 
under the modern term “short bait-casting rods.” A 
6-ounce rod 6 feet-long or a trifle nfore, nicely bal- 
anced and not thicker than 15-32 inch at the winding 
¢heck, seems to the writer to be well within the 
present-day trend toward lighter weapons for sport 
‘in forest and stream; and if the fish is given a fair 
chance to escape and not yanked up to the boat in the 


_ shortest possible time, the angler will enjoy the sport 


fully as much.as he. formerly did with 9 or 10-foot rods 
of much greater weight. _ The little 60 and 80 yard free 
reels lack great power. They are not to be regarded 
‘as winches with which to haul heavy fish out of the wet 
in the twinkling of an eye, nor are the short rods in- 
tended to be used as derricks, although they are some- 
what stiffer than longer rods of the old days. Em- 
ployed properly, however, one can enjoy the best of 
sport with them, and it may be a long time ere they 


, lose popularity. 


Some good things are being shown by manufacturers 
and inventors now, at the beginning of the ~selling 
season for tackle for next year’s use. Among these the 
writer has been shown a line dryer which is no larger 
than a business envelope, a trifle more than ™% inch 


thick, weighs about.7 ounces and has no loose parts. 
“It was shown that in one minute this device could be 


clamped on thé. rod, the hook, with sinker, cork or 
what not; in fact, attached to an eye made for the pur- 
pose, the line caught over two arms and the winding 
begun. Sixty yards of line can be wound on it singly, 
or 120 yards if’double. The rod may be put away in 
the tent while-the ‘line dries, and in this shape the 
hooks are held’securely to the dryer. In the morning 
the rod is taken out, the line reeled off the dryer and 


‘the latter detached; all without interfering with any 


attachments on Jine-or-rod. A simple arrangement pre- 
vents the line fromm twisting while it is being wound on 
the device. 

Another device that is being perfected, but which I 


~ am not at liberty to describe at present, is intended to 
‘ prevent the line on the reel from overrunning. It is a 


very simple but positively effective device, and if put on 
the market will save the beginner a lot of trouble, since 


_he can use it with a free-running multiplier, yet all 


backlashing is prevented. 

E. J. Mills, who cast 120 feet with the fly at Chicago, 
has shown me a couple of the weights used in the bait- 
casting events there. With them a good many anglers 
may already be familiar, but for the benefit of those 


-who are not, it may be said the '%-ounce weight is 


made of hardwood with a brass eye at the rear end 
and a section of lead at the nose, this held in place. with 


_a round-head steel screw. The length over all is a 


trifle more than 2 inches, and the diameter perhaps % 
inch. The device is in the form of a rather thick, short 
cigar, or, more properly, a torpedo. The “bow end” 


.has just enough lead to carry the weight smoothly 


through the air. The %4-ounce weight is very little 

smaller, but of the same form and construction. 
Compared with the soft rubber frogs used in the 

tournaments at Madison Square Garden, an expert bait- 


_caster ought to double the length of his casts, using 


these weights. But the frogs will not hurt spectators 
in the event of a line breaking during a cast, whereas 


-one of the weights might cause severe injury, and such 


as these will hardly be likely to find favor here. Be- 
sides, it requires skill of no mean order to cast a rub- 
ber frog 143 feet 8 inches, as R. C. Leonard did last 
spring at the Garden, where the conditions are more 
trying than obtain outdoors; and if any contestant 
breaks Mr. Leonard’s record, it will be something to 
“be proud of. 

The writer recently had the pleasure of trying a rod 
fitted with guides of a new design—and which, by the 
way, are raised somewhat like Mr. Tooley’s guides, 
referred to above. But they are part of a complete set, 
which will, include an agate first guide, two or three 
hard metal guides, and an agate top, and are not yet 
perfected, although they seem to be a great improve- 
ment over some of the existing types. 

Perry D. FRAZER. 


The Mississagua River Country. 


IN response to inquiries, Mr. L. O. Armstrong, of 
Montreal, writes of the Mississagua River region: 
- The nearest hotel is at Biscotasing. The best map may 
be had of the Crown Lands Department, Toronto; Geo- 
logical Survey Department, Ottawa, Canada. Guides’ ad- 
dresses are: Wm. Harris, Jr., Day Mills, Ont.; Hud- 
son Bay Company, Biscotasing, Ont.; J. J. Huston, 
Thessalon, Ont.; John Reid, Desbarats, Ont. Mr. Harris 
will contract for parties of not less than three in number, 
to supply canoes, tents, guides (cne to each person), pro- 
visions, etc., in fact, everything but blankets and personal 
belongings, for $6 per head per day. The other guides 
generally charge for independent. parties $3 per day and 
$2.50 for assistants. The Canadian Pacific Railway has 
the best cedar canvas-covered canoes stored at Biscotas- 
ing, which. they sell to sportsmen and tourists at cost 
price, $40 each, paddles $1.50 each extra. 








The St. Marguerite, 


~; Pritaperpui, ‘Pa.; Oct. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In Forest ANp STREAM of Sept.9 I note that-your valued 

ontributor; Mr.'Chambers, in. summing up the season’s 
eon fishing refers to certain rivers that proved good 
“and others poor., Among the latter he includes the Ste. 
“Marguerite as giving its fishermen poor sport. If this is 
‘the fact, J have in anticipation cause for great rejoicing. 


“W.A,. Macleod, of Boston, and myself are now sole own- 
ers of the ‘upper portion of the Soutliwest branch of this . 


river, having purchased it last spring from W. D. Winsor. 
of this city. This had previously begn owned by David 


Blanchard,..of Boston,.and -adjoins the waters so long 
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fished by our genial friend, Walter Brackett. Although 
this purchase was not consummated until July, thus losing 
a week or ten days’ of best fishing, I think my record 
there was quite sufficient to satiste the most exacting 
fisherman. 

I arrived at our camp Wilmac with my son Jily 5 and 
commenced fishing on the next day, remaining on the 
stream about two weeks. During this time our total 
catch was sixteen salmon, weighing on an average 22% 
pounds, the largest 36 pounds. Mr. Macleod followed 
me and caught a large number, but the average weight 
was not quite as high. 

Of course Mr. Chambers could not have known of. our 
(to us) good luck, or he could not have included the Ste. 
Marguerite in his list of poor rivers. While there I 
heard there was an unusual run of large fish early in the 
season, and I know the members of the Ste. Marguerite 
Club, who are located on the Northwest branch, had re- 
markable fishing for a few days. 

In writing this I realize that this is not of particular 
interest to anyone but ourselves. However, inasmuch: as 
you asked your readers to “report their luck,” I think 
this record is such as to feel proud of, and very hard to 
beat. H. O. WIizpur. 


The Maine Salmon Preserve. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Here is testimony regarding the value of the Dennys 
River, in Maine, which cannot be gainsaid. It is one of 
the five rivers included in Dr. R. T. Morris’ proposed 
segregation for appreciative anglers. The writer, Walter 
Brackett, who has a record and reputation, was on his 
salmon river, the Ste. Marguerite, at the time of writing. 
He was then in his seventy-sixth year. His elder brother, 
Ed. A. Brackett, of Winchester, Mass., who was reap- 
pointed State Fish. Commissioner by the Governor last 
fall, is eighty-five years old, and has published two. vol- 
umes of original poems and miscellaneous matter within 
the past two years. These are remarkable instances of 
vigorous longevity. CHARLES HALLOCK. 








“SAGUENAY County, Province Quebec, July 28, 1809.— 
My Dear Friend Hallock: 1 was much surprised to know 
that you were at Dennysville for the season. Pray what 
called you to my old stamping ground, where I have 
killed as many as fourteen salmon in a short season, but 
not where there were any slabs or sawdust? The place 
where I killed nearly all my fish is about a mile and one- 
half from the village, and a third of a mile above the site 
of an old mill, at the upper end of a long stretch of still 
water. I also used to get a few fish both above and below 
the falls near where the bridge on the Machias road 
passes. Mrs. Brackett is very well, as is also my son 
Arthur. As for myself, I am as well as I was thirty 
years ago. Seventy-six the 14th of last month, and able 
to kill a dozen salmon per day, if an opportunity should 
offer. I shall be home by the middle of September, and 
shall hope to.see you when you pass through Boston. 

“With the kindest regard, and wishing you all possible 
blessings, I am, as of old, your sincere friend, 

“Water M. BrRACKETT.” 


Cannibalism of Bass. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Attempts innumerable have been made to raise black 
bass by the usual methods employed in raising trout, 
wall-eyed pike, etc., in a fish hatchery, but failure has 
invariably resulted. The idea of propagating bass in a 
hatchery has not yet been given up. As I understand it, 
the method employed is to remove the large fish the mo- 
ment the young fry are able to swim. In this way the 
diminvtive fish are given a chance for their life, and being 
protected until they are of sufficient size to be turned 
loose with safety into a stream or lake. The purposes 
of a fish hatchery are, practically, carried out by this 
method; although the primary details are entirely different 
from those in connection with the hatching of trout. 

The finding of a hundred little bass in the gullet of 
a grown bass. as referred to by Micropterus, leads one 
to believe that the life of a bass fry was anything but one 
long sweet song. 

When one considers the cannibalistic tendencies of bass, 
and trout for that matter, it is a wonder that we have any 
trout or bass fishing at all. Yet, on the other hand, if 
it were not for just these tendencies and practices on the 
part of our game fishes, it would be a case of going into 
a stream when you wanted trout or bass and throwing 
them out with a pitchfork. Cuas. CRISTADORO. 


Fishing Notes. 

Sayre, Pa., Oct. 6—Susquehanna River fishing condi- 
tions have been far from satisfactory for the greater part 
of the. season, and while there have been a few really 
good days of bass and pike fishing, the season for. the 
most part has been what the market reporter would de- 
scribe as only “fair to middling.” 

Frequent rains have kept the river in an unsatisfactory 
condition except at brief intervals. Oct. 3, on the Che- 
mung River, three men in a boat (magic combination!) 
caught eighteen black bass, the largest of which weighed 
3% pounds, and the smallest 2% pounds. This was feally 
the finest creel of bass seen on the streets of Sayre this 
season. 

As a matter of fact, local anglers tell me that the Che- 
mung in this locality has furnished better fishing than the 
Susquehanna this season, although fortunes may be re- 
trieved on the Susquehanna during the next few weeks, 
if the present run of fine weather continues, for now, of 
all days of the year, yellow bass, aliag pike-perch, alias 
Susquehanna salmon, are biting most freely. “Above 
Sayre, say from two to six miles, are some delightfully 
pictured waters that yield enormous yellow bass, whose 
fighting qualities are above reproach and whose stretigt 
test the strongest tackle. M. Curr. 


Susquehanna Bass Fishing, 


Oweco, N. Y., Oct. 2—Editor Forest and .Stream: 
The fishing for black bass has never been as good inthe 
Susquehanna River as -it is at present, Large catches are 
universal, “Ws dn 
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~ The Provincetown Hoodoo. 


BY WILLIAM LAMBERT BARNARD. 


We're not true Christians, 
So ‘alf the parsons tell, 
We're silly, superstitious; 
But I know bloomin’ well, 
That when from East to West direct 
Through all the seas you sail, 
You'll see a lot of queerer things 
Than Jonah and the whale. 
—The Limejuicer’s Philosophy. 

THIs is a true story. 

When one thus prefaces his narrative you have a right 
to be as skeptical as prosaic experience and lack of im- 
agination may warrant. Nevertheless, my story is a 
plain, unvarnished statement of facts. They may owe 
their corelation and sequence to nothing more substantial 
than coincidence. But that is for you to decide. I 
cannot. 

It is true that long experience on the water and asso- 
ciation with men of the sea may have wrought in me a 
certain respect for the standard superstitions of their 
calling. I admit that I believe it unlucky to begin a 
voyage on a Friday, or the 13th of the month. Experi- 
ence has convinced me of that. Every time that I have 
started on a cruise on such a date I have been pursued 
by bad weather, foul winds, accidents and mishaps of 
every description. Why, I once—you know Mr. Kip- 
ling’s apology. But prior to the summer of rgor I had 
never placed any confidence whatever in the hoodoo 
eee. I won’t say that I do now, that is, not 
ully. 

So much, by way of introduction, to convince you of 
my intention to relate the following facts with utmost 
candor and exact truthfulness. I have witnesses to bear 
me out in every statement, and I would willingly submit 
herewith a sworn affidavit that what I am about to relate 
is “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

- To present such an affidavit before my word has been 
challenged would be more likely, however, to excite your 
incredulity than to induce your acceptance of my story. 

I first visited Provincetown in July, 1901, when cruis- 
ing on a friend’s knockabout, Oeewah. Going ashore 
that Alfred might telephone his wife (have you ever 
noticed how married fellows cruise—from telephone to 
telephone, ringing up their better halves to shout, “J am 
all right, kiss Lottie, good-by”) we found that we must 
wait some time for him to get a clear wire. In order 
that I might see all that was “doing” on Provincetown’s 
main thoroughfare, generally throngéed with a kaleido- 
scopic throng of summer boarders, native Cape Codders 
and “ “Gees,” I took up a position on the front steps of 
the shop—perhaps “store” is the more common word on 
the Cape. I’ was not aware that anyone had approached 
me,- but suddenly felt a light touch on my shoulder and 
heard, in a small boy’s voice, “Say, Jack, you're a nice 
fellow.” 

I could but admit the soft impeachment. 

“Say, Jack,” continued the freckled-faced, stubby- 
nosed youngster, again stroking my shoulder, “Say, Jack, 
you’re a nice feller; gimme a cent.” 

I told the flatterer that I had nothing less than a dime. 
He wriggled a bit, shuffled the dust with his bare feet 
and, with an air that Caesar might have assumed when 
he crossed the Rubicon, said decisively: “Say, Jack, 
you’re a nice feller. If you hain’t got a cent, gimme the 
dime.” 

I hesitated, was about to yield, when suddenly the door 
of a store across the way flew open and a man called to 
me in alarm: “Hi there, that kid’s the town hoodoo. 
If he teches ye he'll put a spell on ye, sure !” 

“Say, Jack, I ain’t no hoodoo. Folks only say I am,” 
wailed the urchin. I—well I had fled to the depths of 
the store. Not that I believed in a hoodoo, but I—well 
just because the doctors tell you that spinal meningitis 
is not contagious you do not make it a point to consort 
with the victims of that disease. 

But mark the course of events. When we returned to 
our dinghy the ebbing tide had left her high and dry on 
the flats back of the New Central Hotel. Taking off our 
shoes and stockings we dragged the boat down over the 
mud and waded -out with her until there was water 
enough to float her. In so doing I stepped on a broken 
bottle and cut my foot to the bone. That night I had an 
attack of asthma. a thing I had escaped for two years 
and had never before suffered from when on the water. 
The next morning fog delayed our departure. We ac- 
cordingly dined ashore at Captain Smith’s hotel, where 
I swallowed a fish bone and had the most severe choking 
fit that I had ever experienced. 

When we did reach Newport, Alfred, instead of the 
extra trousers for which he had telegraphed, received a 
pair intended for a boy of five years. Alfred is over six 
feet and weighs about two hundred. 

But, levity aside—throughout the remainder of our 
cruise we experienced nothing but fogs with either a 
gale .or dead calm. Added to these mutual troubles I 
had more-asthma and another choking fit. 

So much for experience No. 1. 

I did nat. see .Proviyceetown again for two years. But 
in 1903 I undertook to take a racing .cighteen-foot knock- 
about from Boston to Bristol. On such a small boat, 
and one without a cabin, it was necessary to eat ashore 
as often as possible. So at’ Provincetown my companion 
and I sought .the New Central Hotel. After a hearvy 
meal we took possession of arm chairs on the hotel 
piazza and watched “the procession.” Twas telling 
Chardler.abovt the hoodeo and laughing. with him. He 
thovght me quite a romencel 


Of a siniden [ felt a light tovech on’ my shoulder and © 


heard, in a small boy’s voice, 


“Say, Jack, you'-e a nice 
feller.” 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Chandler’s chair came down on all fours with a bang. 
There at my elbow was the self-same youth as before, 
unchanged, save by the addition of a few inches in 
stature, a few more freckles, long trousers and a pair of 
shoes, 

Let me say here that it was apparently impossible for 
anyone to have approached us unobserved, for the piazza 
was railed, was some two feet above the street level, 
and we were sitting with our chairs tilted against the 
building. Yet there he was, and on the same quest. 

“Say, Jack, you’re a nice feller; gimme a cent.” 

“Now, look here, boy,” said I, “you put a hoodoo on 
me once, so don’t touch me again and—get out!” 

But he only smiled mournfully, stroked my shoulder 
again and began: “Say, Jack, I ain’t no hoodoo. Folks—” 

Determined to show no fear of a mere superstition I 
picked him up, politely (there is such a thing as hurried 
politeness) lifted him over the rail and dropped him, 

I have heard all manner of men swear, but that young- 
ster—well, he was not artistic, but he was certainly 
voluble and forceful. 

On the way back to the boat I was glad that Mr. 
Horne’s thoughtfulness in providing a float for visiting 
yachtsmen had removed all possibility of treading with 
bare feet upon broken glass. 

The next morning we made a really remarkable run, 
as far as Nausett, where, without warning, the wind 
switched around, headed us off and blew great guns out 
of a clear sky. We fought our way down to Monomoy, 
but had to anchor and spend the night on the shoals in 


a sea that necessitated the use of oil to keep the Ayaya 


from being swamped. Daylight brought no better con- 
ditions and we were reluctantly compelled to retreat to 
Provincetown. We reached there after having had but 
one meal, thirty minutes’ sleep and wet clothes most of 
the time in forty-eight hours. Arriving there, Chandler 
left me. He had “promised his parents,” he apologized, 
he was awfully sorry to miss the fun, but—he left. 

A long and tedious search ashore, during which I kept 
one hand on my sheath knife, secured a splendid man 
to finish out the trip with me. We had a beat to Mon- 
omoy in a double reef breeze, but rounded the point at 
dusk and were congratulating ourselves that we would 
soon make Hyannis, when the wind backed to southeast 
and at once blew a gale. We had to anchor and take 
it. I have written the reasons before, so will content 
myself with the bald statement that it blew sixty miles 
an hour all night; we were, pray remember, in a light- 
built racing craft with a flat bow. I was washed over- 
board but did get back without injury—no thanks to the 
hoodoo. 

In the morning we ran into Hyannis. <\fter a day 
there we started again only to break our centerboard 
whip, which, as her centerboard did not come above the 
rabbet line, caused more delay, and repairs being im- 
possible we finished the trip with Ayaya in a semi-dis-- 
abled condition. We arrived at Bristol too late to de- 
liver the boat to the Herreshoff yard that night, but in 
time for Mr. Herreshoff to mistake me for a thief and 
treat me like one. 

1 then for the first time told Sparks, my man from 
Provincetown, of the hoodoo, describing his appearance. 

“What, that kid?” he queried. “Why, that’s Peleg 
Nye’s boy. Of course if he touched you that accounts 
for everything. When I get home I'll kill him this time 
for sure.” 

Now, he knew the boy and whereof he spoke. 

So much for experience No, 2. 

In June of the following year, 1904, my wife and I 
visited Provincetown on our boat, Sassoon. Observe 
that her name is composed of seven letters and a double 
“o.” This, according to a yachting superstition, is a very 
lucky combination. Those of you who recall the ex- 
ploits of the Papoose, Babboon, Gossoon, Rooster, 
Tunipoo, Harpoon, Dragoon, Lookout and Outlook will 
appreciate the force of this superstition. 

On going ashore I determined to keep my “weather 
eye peeled,” as they say. A few hours passed off serene- 
ly. Then, while reading the inscription on the Pilgrim 
Monument in front of the town hall, I heard a familiar 
voice addressed to my wife, “Say, lady, you’re a nice 
lady.” (1 had neither seen nor heard anyone approach 
us, and my wife subsequently informed me that the first 
knowledge she had of the stranger’s presence was when 
he suddenly spoke.) 

I looked up hurriedly, gave one gasp, seized Mrs. Bar- 
nard’s arm and started on a run for the wharf. Natur- 
ally enough, my wife was very much surprised . and 
startled, 

“Did he touch you?” I asked. 

“He? Who?” 

“The hoodoo;.that boy.” — - 

“That poor little chap. No. What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing. But we're going to go on board at once 
and sail at daybreak.” 

Which we aid, and had no misfortunes thereafter. 

It may have been due to the Sassoon’s lucky name, it 
may have been because that boy did not touch either of 
us; it may be that he is not a hoodoo or possibly there 


is no such thing. But the only time I went to Province-. 
town and escaped immediate trouble. thereafter” was the- 
only time I escaped being touchéd by my freckled-faced, 


stubby-nosed tormentor. 

Were | facetious, like Mark Twain,.I would tell you 
that if you doubted my word you could go to Province- 
town and see the New Central Hotel and the Pilgrim 
Monument. Being serious, however, I can only refer skep- 
tics to the “Cruise of Ocewah” in the March, 1902, issue 
of the Naticnal Sportsman; “Hull to Bristol” in. Forest 


AND STREAM, Ve lume 62, Nos. 1 and 2, and “Little Trips* 


Around Boston,” in Forest. anp STREAM, Volume 63, No. 
26, er, if you wish to sce a statement of all the faéts 
supported by an affidavit, you can doubtless find my re- 
port before the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 








American Society of Psychic and Legendary Research 
in the bound volumes of that Society’s reports, if you 
can find a set. 

“As I said at the beginning, I can only chronicle the 
facts, I cannot explain them. Can you? 





Tacking Ship Off! Shore. 


(From Forest anp STREAM, Jan. 23, 1890.) 
The weather-leech of the topsail shivers, 
" The bowlines’ strain, and the lee shrouds slacken, 
The braces are taut, the lithe boom quivers, 
And the waves with the coming squall cloud blacken. 


Open one point on the weather bow, 
Is the light hosise tall on Fire Island Head, 
There’s a shadow -of doubt on the captain’s brow, 
And the pilot watches the heaving lead. 


I stand at the wheel, and with eager eye 
To sea and to sky and to shore I gaze, 
Till the muttered order of “Full and by!” 

Is suddenly changed for “Full for stays!” 


The ship bends lower before the breeze, 
As her broadside fair to the blast she lays; 
And she swifter springs to the rising seas, 
As the pilot calls, “Stand by for stays!” 


It is “Silence all!” as each in his place, 
With gathered coil in his hardened hands, 

By tack and, bowline; by sheet and brace, 
Waiting the watchword impatient stands. 


And the light on Fire Island Head draws near, 
As, trumpet-winged, ‘the pilot’s shout 

From his post on the bowsprit’s heel I hear, 
With the welcome call of “Ready! About!’ 


No time to spare! It is touch and go; 
And the captain growls, “Down helm! Hard down!” 
As my weight on the whirling spokes I throw, 
While heaven grows black with the storm cloud’s frown. 


Hight o’er the knightheads flies the spray, 

As we meet the shock of the plunging sea; 
And my shoulder stiff to the wheel I lay, 

As I answer, “Aye, aye, sir! Ha-r-rd a-lee!” 


With the swerving leap of a startled steed, 
The ship flies fast in the eye of the wind, 
The dangerous shoals on the lee recede, 
And the headland white we have left behind. 


The topsails flutter, the jibs collapse, 

And belly and tug at the groaning cleats; 
The spanker slats, and the mainsail flaps; 

And thunders the order, ““Tacks and sheets!” 


*Mid the rattle of blocks and the tramp of the crew, 
Ilisses the rain of the rushing squall; 

The sails are aback from clew to clew, 
And now is the moment for “‘Mainsail haul!” 


And the beavy yards, like a baby’s toy, 
By fifty strong arms are swiftly swung; 
She hoids her way, and I look with joy 
For the first white spray o’er the bulwarks flung. 


“Let go and haul!” °’Twas the last command, 
And the headsails fill to the blasts once more; 
Astern and to leeward lies the land, 
With its breakers white on the shingly shore. 


What mattcrs the rain, or the reef, or the squall? 
I steady the helm for the open sea; 

The first mate clamors, “Belay, there, all!” 
And the captain’s breath once more comes free. 


And so off shore let the good ship fly; 
Little care I how the gusts may blow, 
In my fo’castle bunk, in a jacket dry, 
Eight bells have struck, and my watch is below. 
WALTER MitTcHELL (born in Nantucket, Mass., 1826). 





Tabloid Journalism. 


“We haven’t an inch of room. Everything must be 
kept down,” declared the managing editor, who was;a 
staid and elderly personage. 

Next day he sent for one of the sporting reporters. 

“Here,” said the editor, handing a copy of the paper 
to the reporter, who had supplied reports of yacht 
races and horse races which had been held at a certain 
place out of town, “what do you mean by this?” 

The reporter read the paragraph indicated by the 
- editor, and then asked: 

“What’s the matter with it?” 

: “What's the matter with it?” snapped the editor. 
“You say yacht races were sailed here in the forenoon, 
and that the horse races were held in the afternoon 
over the same course. Don’t you see anything the 
matter with that?” 

“Oh!” said’ .the reporter. “Well, you know you 
ordered everything to be kept down, so there wasnt 
room to explain that the horse races were held on the 
beach when the tide went out.”—New York Evening 
Globe. +.° id . 





Recent SALes oF YACHTS.—The steam yacht Nerita 
has. been sold by the estate of the late William E. Cox » 
Col. ‘S’-J. ‘Marphy, Jr., of Detroit, Mich., through the 
brokerage department of Mr. William Gardner. This 
boat is 143ft: over all, 120ft. waterline, 18ft. 4in: breadth. 
. The-sale of the brénze cutter yacht Neola, as mentioned 
last “week, by Mt.°George M. Pynchon to Mr. J. Berre 
King;“and the 4oft!. gasolene launch Hornet, belonging 
‘to Mr. Richard T. Wainwright, of Rye, N. Y., to Mr. 
Maurice Coster, of New York, were also arranged 
through this same agency. 
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__ . Boston Letter. 


Ratinc Rure Proposep ror Y. R. A—The annual 
meeung of the Yacht Kacing Association of Massachu- 
setts will be held on Thursday evening, Oct. 19, at 
which several important amendments to the racifig 
rules will be proposed. The most important of the new 
measures is the proposed adoption of classes under the 
new uniform rule of rating. The classes suggested for 
adoption are from M, of 33ft. to 4oft. rating, to Class 
R, which rates under 18ft. The new rule has already 
been adopted by the Eastern Y. C. and the Corinthian 
y. C., and the Boston’ Y. C. sailed two of its handicap 
classes under the rule during the season that has just 

assed. If the measure proposed in the Y. R. A. of 
Massachusetts is adopted at the annual meeting, it will 
mean the general adoption of the uniform rule through- 
out Massachusetts Bay; as about all the clubs hold 
their open races under Y. R. A. rules. It is expected 
that there will be considerable discussion over the 
adoption of the proposed classes. 

It is also proposed to adopt the rules and classifica- 
tion of the American Power Boat Association, a matter 
that las been seriously considered by those in the Asso- 
ciated since early spring. There are many who believe 
that the control of the general power boat racing by the 
y. R. A. will insure greater attendance at open events, 
and will aid greatly in developing racing among power 
craft in the Bay. - 

Amendments relating to the restrictions of 15-footers 
and to the method of obtaining sail area are proposed. 
It is also proposed to drop the 3oft. cabin class and 
the 21ft. restricted class. 

Care CatBoat AssociATIOon.—There is no doubt of the 
earnestness of those who have been interested in the 
revival of the once popular catboat, and who have been 
interested in the recently formed association for the 
development of the type. At a meeting of-the Cape 
Cathoat Association, held in Quincy on Oct. 2, a very 
complete set of restrictions were adopted for the future 
building and racing of the class, which are likely to go a 
long way toward assuring long life to the racing of 
catboats. Those interested were aware that a set of 
generall restrictions on principal measurements would 
not be sufficient, but as there was not enough time when 
the Association was formed, the boats were allowed to 
race during the past season, under the best rules that 
could be devised at the time. The new restrictions just 
adoptedyare intended to cover everything and to encour- 
age the building of new boats, it has also been voted that 
the resttictions adopted are to hold good for three years 
without!amendment, unless some serious defect is dis- 
coverediin them. The general restrictions follow: 

1. Ai Cape catboat belonging to this Association 
shall be'a seaworthy cruising and racing yacht, of cen- 
terboard type, strongly constructed, properly ballasted 
with fixed ballast, having good freeboard and sub- 


stantial cabin trunk, with suitable cabin accommoda- 
tions for cruising. No boat shall be admitted having a 
full, blunt bow, $quare sides, double rudders, bilge or 


leeboards, reverse curves in the fore-and-aft center line, 
or any other unusual features, and all boats admitted to 
the Association from this dateemust conform to the 
following specifications: 

2. The over all length shall be not less than 22ft. nor 
more than 27ft., and the waferline length shall not 
exceed 25ft. 

3. The total amount of the overhangs shall not ex- 
ceed 20 per cent. of the length of the load waterline. 

4. The racing length shall be the length of the load 
waterline plus one-third of all overhangs. 

5. The minimum freeboard shall not be less than 
‘ein. for every foot of waterline length. The minimum 
freeboard at the bow shall not be less than 13%4in. for 
every foot of load waterline length. 

6. The forward side of the mast shall not be more 
than one foot aft the forward end of the waterline. 

7. All ballast shall be below the cabin and cockpit 
floors or the transoms, and shall not be moved during 
Taces. 

8. The topside of the cabin floor shall be below the 
load waterline not less than Yin. for every foot of load 
waterline length; for a space including the centerboard 
casing, the floor shall be not less than 3ft. wide and 5ft. 
long for boats under 24ft. waterline. 

9. The minimum head room, in the clear, under the 
cabin trunk beams, over the cabin floor for the space 
required, shall be not less than 2%in. for every foot of 
load waterline length. 

10. There shall be a substantial partition at the after 
end of the cabin, two lockers, and two transoms of 
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suitable size to form a bed; cushions for each transom, 
one blanket for each member of the crew, receptacle 
for two gallons of water, one anchor and suitable cable, 
two life preservers, compass, lantern or lamp, lead and 
line, pump, fog horn, boathook and bucket. The fittings 
shall be on board in all races of the Association when 
the boat is measured. 

11. The crew shall consist of not more than one 
person to every 4ft. of waterline length. The full num- 
ber of crew the owner elects to carry shall be on board 
when the boat is measured. 

12. Working sails only shall be used, to consist of 
mainsail and-jib. 

13. There shall be no reverse curve in the fore-and- 
aft center line of the boat; that is, the keel and keelson 
shall have a fair sweep from stem to sternboard. 

All allowances shall be figured by the Herreshoff 
table. 

Complete scantling tables are provided, giving re- 
quired size of every part, and the wood to be used. This 
provides for strong, but not clumsy, construction. The 
materials chiefly specified are oak and hard pine, or 
their equivalent in strength. 

-Existing boats are eligible to the class, provided they 
conform to the rules regarding over all length and 
overhangs, and to the spirit of the rules in the judgment 
of the measurer and executive committee of the Asso 
ciation. 

Two new boats have already been ordered for the 
class. Besides the one for Messrs. Dudley & Hodge, 
before mentioned in this column, Messrs. Small Brothers 
have received an order for a boat for Mr. A. L. Lincoln, 
of the Hingham Y. C. Mr.. Lincoln sovght to enter the 
former champion 21-footer Harriet last spring, but it was 
considered that she did not conform to the spirit of the 
rules. He has since sold Harriet to Mr. John-Early, a 
Harvard student, who will race her in Pleasant Bay. 

New Auxiliary SCHOONER—An auxiliary schooner is 
being built by Mr. John Bishop, of Gloucester, for Mr. 
J. Fred Brown, of the Boston Y. C., who has been well 
known aS a racing yachtsman for many years, but who 
forsook the racing ranks in rgo1 for his cruising sloop 
Mariette, in which he has since sailed each season. The 
new schooner will be of the Gloucester type, 85ft. over all 
and 65ft. waterline. She will be equipped with a 50 horse- 
power engine. She is being built on the lines of the fish- 
ing schooner Priscilla, which Mr. Brown owns. 

New SKENE Desicns.—Mr. Norman L. Skene has an 
order for a high speed launch for Mr. Herbert Austin, 
of Boston, which will be butt at-Lawley’s. She will be 
32ft. long and 5ft. roin. breadth, and will be equipped 
with an engine of 25 horsepower. Mr. Skene also has an 
order for a cruising cabin launch for Mr. A, J. Kellar, of 
Buffalo. She will be 26ft. long and of 6ft. gin. breadth. 

Power Boat For Ro¢HestTer.—Messrs. Small Brothers 
have an order for a 65ft. twin-screw power yacht for 
Commodore Pritchard, of the Rochester Y. C. This boat 
will have a fan-tail stern and clipper bow. She will be 
flush decked, with the exception of a pilot house, and will 
be fitted with two pol> masts. 

New One-Desicn Crass For Duxpury.—Members of 
the Duxbury Y. C. are to have a new one-design class of 
15-footers. These boats will be something like the Y. 
R. A. 15-footers, but will not be!so powerful and will 
have less sail area. Joun B. Kareen. 


The Canada Cup Challenge. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Whether the Rochester Y. C. will accept or reject 
the challenge of the Royal Canadian Y. C. to contest 
next year for the Canada cup, won in August by 
Iroquois in the match with Temeraire, is, strictly speak- 
ing, a question to be decided by the members of the 
local club, and in which it would ill become an out- 
sider, not to say a landsman, to offer an unsolicited 
opinion. Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that 
if the sentiment of the sport-loving people of this city, 
and even the people who would not confess to a weak- 
ness for sport, were to have any weight in deciding the 
question, it would be overwhelmingly in favor of 
answering the challenge in the affirmative. 

The writer is not aware that acceptance of the 
challenge would entail the expense and labor of building 
a new boat to defend the cup. There does not seem 
to be any reason why the winner should be under any 
such obligation; for they may well say to the challenger, 
“Defeat our present boat, and we will try again with 
a new one.” Assuming then that Iroquois is eligible 








to enter another series of races for the cup, would it 
be creditable to the Rochester Y. C. to decline granting 


GAS ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


Their Principles, Types, and Management. A Complete and Practical Manual. 


BY F. K. GRAIN, M. E. 


Bound in cloth, with 123 pages and 20 illustrations. Sent, postpaid, for $1.25. 


Hes compact and comprehensive handbook contains all the information essential to users of the marine gasolene 
. engines, and will be welcomed by the thousands of men now owning and running power boats. 
experts. will alike find the book invaluable. It treats of the various types of marine gasolene engines, points out the 
good in each, and tells how-to run them. A knowledge of the contents of this book will help to overcome difficulties 
and avoid accidents. The most complete book of its kind ever published. 
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the wish-of.the northmen for a chance next -year? 
The cup was retained this year by a victory won under 
circumstances that might give color to the suspicion 
that denial of a race next August was inspired by fear 
of the result. Neither the Rochester Y. C., nor the 
community which the organization may be said to 
represent, can afford to rest:for two years under such 
an imputation. In fact, there should not be any hesita- 
tion in advising the Dominion sportsmen that they 
would be welcome to another meeting off the harbor 
of Genesee as soon as they get their new boat in: the 
water. They are the ones who will have to build, try 
out and go through all the worry of providing a chal- 
lenger. If the Canadian designers and builders have 
learned anything now about the August winds and 
waters of the south side of Lake Ontario, they are 
entitled tea chance to demonstrate their increase in 
wisdom, and reap the reward—if they can. Unless the 
terms under which the cup was offered call for the 
holder to build a new boat every time a challenge is 
received, there would be no excuse for giving such a 
check to yachting on the lakes as would result from 
refusal to meet the Canadians next year. It would be 
more to the credit of Rochester sportsmen to engage 
in a match where they were sure of defeat, than to de- 
cline giving the Toronto men a chance at the silverware 
in 1906. No-one with any red blood in his veins can 
sail from this side into a harbor on the Canada shore 
without hauling down his colors, until the challenge to 
sail for the Canada cup is accepted. Nor should there 
be any understanding, either expressed or implied, that 
the most- skillful skipper in the Dom:nion must not 
hold the helm. The races are supposed to be for the 
purpose of demonstrating the capacity of the respective 
people as builders and sailors. In this keen encounter 
of maritime wits, of our hyperborean neighbors can 
handle the toy better than our young sailormen, the 
latter cannot learn the fact too soon, and put them- 
selves to mending. Possession of the cup is not of 
overwhelming importance in any event; but it is very 


“important that it be held no longer than can be done 


with honor. 

Evidently the time must come when neither side can 
improve the speed of its boats, for perfection will have 
been attained. We may have reached that point now, 
and if so, all that remains to keep up interest in the 
international contest is to determine which side happens 
for the time to haye the sharper skipper and crew. In 
such a comparison Uncle Sam’s boys have usually given 
a good account of themselves, and there is no reason 
to fear that the breed is degenerating. 


GENESEE. 
Rocuesrer, N. Y., Oct. 7. 
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New York Y. C. MEetinc.—The fiith general meet- 
ing of the New York Y. C. was held at the club house, 
West Forty-fourth street, New York city, on Thursday 
evening, Oct. 5. Commodore Frederick G. Bowne 
presided and Mr. Oliver E. Cromwell acted in place .of 
Secretary George A. Cormack, who is cruising in 
foreign waters on the steam yacht North Star with 
Cornelius. Vanderbilt. The reports of the several com- 
mittees and officers were read. Forty new members 
were elected;-and_three more that had been suspended 
were reinstated. Commodore Bowne appointed a com- 
mittee to revise the racing rules. The following Nom- 
inating Committeé was unanimously elected: Lewis 
Cass Ledyard, J. Pierpont Morgan, W. Butler Duncan, 
Jr., Philip Schuyler, Seymour L. Husted, Jr.. Robert_J. 
Doremus, G. C. Clark, E. D. Clark, F. L. Rodewald and 
F. H. Von Stade. 
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AUXILIARY SCHOONER WuHIM LAUNCHED.—There was 
launched from the yard of the Gas Engine & Power Co. 
and Charles L. Seabury & Co., Cons., Morris Heights, 
N. Y., on Tuesday, Oct. 10, the new auxiliary schooner 
yacht designed and built by the above firm for Mrs. 
T. B. McGregor, of Mamaroneck, N. Y. The boat, 
which was intended for southern cruising, is of shallow 
draft. She is goft. over all, 65ft. waterline, 21ft. breadth 
and 3ft. draft. Whim, for such is the boat’s name, is 
of wooden construction. She is equipped with a 28 
horse-power, 4-cylinder Speedway engine. Her com- 
plement of boats consists of a 12ft. dinghy, a 21ft. cutter 
and an I8ft. power tender. The’ yacht will leave ‘for 
Florida in a few days. 
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LINES, OUTBOARD PROFILE AND DECK PLAN OF POWER TENDER DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Power Tender for Eastern Y. C. 


WE publish herewith the plans of a very serviceable 
and trim looking little launch designed and built by 
Messrs. Stearns & McKay, of the Marblehead Yacht 
Yard, for the Eastern Y. C. at Marblehead. 

The launch is intended primarily for the use of the 
Regatta Committee and to be hoisted on the davits of 
the committee steamer during cruises, etc. High speed 
was by no means the purpose for which the boat was 
intended, but she has shown a good gait considering the 
easy model, strength of hull and weight of engine. She 
is planked with 54-in. cedar finished bright, with ma- 
hogany deck. 

ed 


The! dimensions are as’ follows: 
Length— 
DMR UL. Kinvibabuhenekseepeceuhs seu 22ft. 
DMT St secs eiechscsesateniesexte 2ift. Sin. 
Overliang— : 
OEE v.s.0n ies webb Sl dock bs ves ecbe ss iv ences 3in. 
SE Methane betacubehaveiwane inves 6¥seebabee 4in. 
Breadth— 
NN iit Se se Geb eeKs ews ke sb ose eet 4ft. 6in. 
L.W.L, sesibxees 3ft. gin. 
Draft— 
NG io ese hei Nb wbb sen kapcxpaacu 9 in. 
OTH 6 1a has Ge sdbnicbbsbeccuedadheuoae 10%4in. 
Freeboard— 
OE 5 fh cskbicte beondae tiaaeeus . 2ft. 24in. 
Edie Sab epg bib end senane tenses tft. 5in 
BE as Saber Cays ah woe be bbebiw pee en ees x tft. 7in 


All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 


THE MANY-USE OIL 


Prevents .rust on hot, cold, wet or dry guns. Thin oils will not, _ 
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Canoeing. 


Officers of A. C. A., 1906. 


(Assumed office Oct. 1, 1906,) 


Commodore—H. Lansing Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Secretary—William W. Crosby, Brighton "Mills, Passaic, N. J. 
Treasurer—Frederic G. Mather, 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Woolsey Carmalt, 82 Beaver St., New York. 

Rear-Commodore—Matthias Ohlmeyer, Francis H. Leggett & -Co., 
128 Franklin St., New Yor 

Purser—Henry S. McKeag, 13 White St., New York. 

Executive Committee—William A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., 
Trenton, N. J.; Lonis C. Kretzmer, Schepp Building, New 
York; Clifton T. Mitchell, 46 E. Sedgwick St., ntown, 

‘a 


Board of Governors—Robert J. Wilkin, 211 Clinton St., Brooklyn. 
Racing Board—H. Lansing Quick, Yonkers, N.-Y. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Henry R. Ford, 45 N. Division: St., Buffalo,N.Y. 

Rete Comngentore-<aaaian H. Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
urg, a. 

Purser—B. Irving Rouse, 981 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

iExecutive Committee—John S. Wright, 619 West Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Lyman T. Coppins, 691 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y.; Jesse 
J. Armstrong, Rome, N, Y. 

Board of Governors—Charles P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Racing Board—Harry M. Stewart, 8 Main St., E. Rochester, N.Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION, 
Vice-Commodore—H. M. S. Aiken, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Rear-Commodore—Frank S. Chase, Manchester, N. H. 
Purser—Edgar Ward, 112 Highland St., West Newton, Mass. 
Executive Committee—Daniel S. Pratt; Jr., 178 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass.; Arthur G. Mather, South St., Medford, 
Mass.; H. L. Backus, 472 Lowell St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
Herman D. Murphy, alternate. . 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—J. McDonald Mowat, ingsten, Ont., Canada. 
Rear-Commodore—James W. Sparrow, Toronto, Canada. 
Purser—Russell H. Britton, Gananoque, Ont., Canada. 
Executive Committee—Charles E. Britton, 

Board of Governors—John N, 

Racing Board=J. MeDonala owat, 


, Ont., Can, 
eS. 
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WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—John A. Berkey, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rene seqnetene—iseape H. Gardner, 149 Kennard St., Cleve- 
and, O. . 

Purser—Wade Hampton Yardley, 49. Pioneer Press Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn, r ; 

Executive Committee—Lucien Walsin, The Baldwin Co., 142 W. 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, O.; Augustus W. Friese, The Journal, 
Chicago, Il. 

Beard of Governors—Henry C. Morse, . Peoria, Ill. 

Recms Board—Frank B. Tealeion 90 Sheboygan St., Fand-du- 


c, Wis. ‘ 
How to Join the A. C, A. 


“Application for-membership shall be made to the Treasurer, 
F. G. Mather, 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, Conn., and shall be 
eccompanied by the recommendation of an active member and by 
the sum: of two doHars, one dollar as entrance fee and one dollar 
as dues for the current year, to be refunded in case of nor- 
election of the- applicant.” 


A. C. A. Amendments. 


In accordance with Article XII. of the constitution, 
the following amendments will be offered at the next 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the American 
Canoe Association, in order to facilitate the revision of 
the constitution : a 

Article III, Membership.—To read as follows: “Any 
gentleman over the age of eighteen may become a mem- 
ber of this Association fourteen days after his applica- 
tion has been announced in one of the official organs of 
the Association by the treasurer and approved as pro- 
vided in the constitution.” . 

Article IV., Sec. 2, line 3: Strike out “practical canoe- 
ists only are eligible.” be 

Article V., Sec. 2: After the paragraph beginning 
“The commodore shall be chosen from, insert 
“Note—The turns of the several divisions for holding 
the camp shall be as follows: Central, 1005; Northern, 
1906; Atlantic, 1907; Eastern, 1908; estern, 1909. 
After the word “qualify” at the end of the paragraph 
beginning “The vice and rear commodores and purser 


vommedore-and 
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advisable that there be a 
event the commodore may appoint new o f 2 
Article VIL, line 5: To read “A; for the annual 
camp a committee to have charge of the ladies’ camp,” 
¢riking out “A general meet, an associate member from 
each district with one active member-at-large as.” 
Article VIIL., line 3: Strike out “And prior to Feb. 1” 
and add “and shall” before the word “appoint.” ~ 
Article 1X., Sec. 2, line 6: After the word “Division” 
insert “less éxperise incurred for collection of dues, tgail- 
ing of notices, etc.” ; : 
by-Laws.—Chapter I, Sec. 2, Paragraph 3: Strike 
out the word “Treasurer” in the second line and insert 
in its place “President of the Board of Governors.” 
Joun S. Wricut, 
C. F. Wotters, 


Western Divison Officers. 

Art a special meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Canoe Association, held on Sugar Island, St. 
Lawrence River, Aug. 14, the following officers were 
elected: Vice-Commodore, John A. Berkey, 734 Dayton 
avenue, St. Paul, Minn.; Rear Commodore, Lucién 
Wulsin, 142 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, O.; Purser, 
Wade H. Yardley, 40 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Executive Committee, George W. Gardner, 149 
Kennard street, Cleveland, O.; A. W. Friese, 24 Sentinel 


Building, Milwaukee, Wis.; Board of Governors, Henry 
C. Morse, 1009 N. Jefferson avenue, Peoria, Ill. 


A. C. A, Executive Meet. 


CommoporE H. LANsInG Quick has called a_ meet- 
ing of the A. C. A. Executive Board to be held at 10 
A. M, at the St. Denis Hotel, Eleventh street and 
Broadway, New York city, on Saturday, Oct. 14. 


Hifle Fange and Gallery. 
— 


Fixtures. 


Oct. 22.—Cincinnati, O., Rifle Association annual prize shoot. 


Telescope Sights. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The editorial in Forest anp Stream of Oct. 7 on this subject 
has been commented on freely and favorably by the riflemen of 
New York city. And in view of the fact that there is an important 
shoot to be held in the near future—the 100-shot match for the 
championship of New York city and vicinity, in Greenville Shoot- 
ing Park, on Election Day—a few comments may not be out of 
place at this time. , 

the expert riflemen of the indoor and outdoor ranges in and 
about this city have so long been accustomed to using vernier 
rear sights and rather coarse pinhead front sights in shaded hoods 
that they dislike to discard ene for anything so radically differ- 
ent as the telescope. This is particularly true of men past middle 
age, end a glance round the shooting house at any important 
shoot will show how many of those present are on the shady side 
of life. They are in the habit of purchasing a rifle which they and 
their friends believe is best adapted to their individual tastes; then 
having it improved in stock or barrel until it seems as. nearly 
perfect as possible, after which they make few changes, and*none 
at all without due deliberation. This is commendable, since ‘the 
rifle shooter who is always changing and experimenting, seldom 
wins high honors in important shoots. But the younger: men 
argue that the change from plain to magnifying sights need -be no 
more of an experiment than having new reading glasses de 
when the old ones will no longer serve. One by one the. older 
men are being convinced that they are not getting as high: scorts 
as they can hold for, and they are having telescope sights fitted 
to their rifles. This brings us to the point we wish to make, ; 

In the editorial referred to, there is this statement: ‘There are 
two essentials in successtul rifle shooting, namely, steady holding 
and accurate aiming.” Very true. But shooters of the okt schoo 
must practice entirely different methods when they use the 
telescope, or at least that -is the best way to describe it. ith 
the plain sights there are men who believe they can at times hold 
the front sight perfectly still for a sufficient time to press the 
hair trigger, but when these men practice with the telescope they 
find, to their astonishment, that there is never a single imstant in 
which they can hold the crosshairs on the tenter of the bullaeye. 
Wedded to the old habit of holding until they see (as —e be- 
lieve) that the front sight rests motionless on or under the bulls- 
eye, they tire themselves and wobble more and more until, in 














sheer desperation, they bang away anyhow, get a shot out of the 


bullseye, perhaps, and feel discouraged. The sooner they con- 
vince themselves that they must practice a different sort of 
aiming, the sooner will their scores show improvement. ,Proof 
of this may be found by any one who will place a telescope-sighted 
rifle on a table, hold it as steadily as possible, and try to keep 
the crosshairs fixed on the center of the bullseye. No-matter how 
solid the rifle is on the rest, the least Paes of one’s arms will 
keep the crosshairs in motion, but whereas the variations while 
shooting at rest may not be more than a half inch on the target, 
in offhand shooting they may be sufficient to land the bullet two 
feet off the center. . . 

The remedy is to practice a sort of snapshooting. It will be 
noticed that riflemen accustomed to aim and fire rapidly make the 
best shots with the telescope-sighted rifles. Glasses of low power 
are best of all for men long accustomed to peep sights, since the 
object is merely to ma’ nify the target slightly, so that one can 
aim at its center instea of at the bullseye in a general way. A 
power of three diameters, or four at most, will give far ter 
results than five or six power, for the low power glass will-not 
magnify one’s error so much, and he can come nearer to “hold- 
ing on the center.” The crosshairs, if rather coarse, will aid him 
in regaining confidence in his holding powers, and the rest is 
merely a matter of practice. Much of this can be-had at home 
by placing a very small target in the strong light of a window and 
aiming at it until one notices improvement; but Barney Zettler, 
who knows. riflemen thoroughly, says that if they practice.on the 
indoor ranges during the winter with.telescope sights, they will 
imptove rapidly, since the indoor bullseyes are relatively larger, 
vibration is noticed less, and by the time for outdoor shooting, 
next season, they will be in trim to shoot in their old-time form. 
Barney's advice is always good. He advocates a power of three 
diameters. Perry D. Frazer. 


The Election Day Match. 


THE annual 100-shot championship match-will be held this year, 
as usual, on Election Day, which falls on Nov. The scene will 
be the 2yd. ranges in Armbruster’s shooting park, Greenville, 
N. J. The details are not yet complete, but there will be several 
Prizes, and the match will be open to any rifleman who cares 
to enter. The fee is nominal, and after the expenses for markers 

ave been paid, the balance will be divided pro rata among the 
winners, Visitors can take any of the ees ferries to 
Jersey City, then a trolley car to. within two blocks of the park, 


— a supetnation meal can. be had at noon or after the match 
iS finished, 








The Zettler Indoor Season. 

Tur indoor shooting season of the Zettler Rifle Club will begin 
Oct. 17 with the weekly club shoot at its ranges, 159 West Twenty- 
third street, this city. Thereafter club shoots will be held ev 

uesday throughout the winter months. The programme 
Prize list wil be ready for distribution this ‘week. . 

The Lady Zettler Rife Club will hold its first shoot of the in- 
door season Saturday night, Oct. 17, and again on the 28th, or 
twice every month throughout the winter. This organization has a 
Seodly list of members, and it is noticeable that a good many 
young women are taking an increased interest in its matches, 


of officers, in. which... 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


_. At Walnet Hill. 


Watnur Hitt, , Oct. 1—A number of visitors were pres- 
ent to-day at the weekly shoot of the Massachusetts Rifle Associa- 
tion. There was a variable wind and a good light. ‘ 

14 the annual competition for the N. R. A. medal will be 


held. The match is. to-members only. Distances 200, 300 


















and 600yds., military rifles. The scores: 
Members’ offhand match: 
Ri Bo Dele... 5005s s0ttesns 999910 99 9 9 $O 
at ee eo 10 8-9 89 8 710 9 7—8 
O M Jewell..........,.ssseeeae-ses 10 810 5 910 9 5 6 10-82 
3 C Bowen,......ccseccceseseceeeee 9 4 5°71010 9 9 8 8—T79 
# BURIE (seus oc, ecddeseeses 1 6TH 9 FE 8 SE OM 
M T Day..5..d..esccseneseceeneeees 9 8 77:8 49 6. 410-72 
A W Hille. ... cs etespenpepeteeeeseee 75 6 5 8 810 6 9 6-70 
Fifty-shot rifle: match: 
A. Niedner, 6....54..400-0+00s 16 22 20 22 22 22 22 21 24 21—212 
: 24 23 23 20 23 23 25 18 19 20—220 
—— 21:17 23 21 19 22 10 25 22 22—211 
ae 19 22 21 24 19 23 19 23 23 23—216 
oe 24 22 23 19 19 19 22 22 25 25—220—1079 
Long range rifle match, 1,000yds.: 
F Daniels - Schade SddveDcacsnsseeee 443°465565 4 4 5-43 
ta ‘ ; 3436505 5 5 3-38 
, . . 560455655 0 4 56-38 
Re Te TINO ss oo oie ccevesebnsead ceoseseee 446435656 0 5 540 
Wat Charles 5.0 si 0. cibvascceactovesse 4556444305 4-3 
; a oe 44432255 3 4-36 
CRUE 6 v.nde ctteo ss i ated whee » 45560405 5 336 
pi RE Pe ree - 43235656 02 5 68 
Milita: ifle. match: 
RL ey See ey Wavcacntecd 45565654656 5 548 
C D Berg 44545645 5 44 
a ee eeaeseetsee- 
H Cushing, Jr 4-44 
nae) 56444443 44 440 
Pistol and revolver match, ds. : 
FONE 6s cacsaaccotpadesssees ‘2.90 9679101010 8 8 9—8 
10 8 7 91010 7 6 8 984 
St hs, . nthcicretisesenes es 8 610 910 9 6 8 7 982 
C F- Lamb 975910 9878 981 
WE. FD ee Becccccsvoapecce -- 689576 6 810 974 
J B Hobb 964776 810 9 6-72 
Ohio Rifle Notes. 


The Dayton Sharpshooters had a fine day on Oct. 5 for their 
regular monthly cup shoot, a light breeze tempering the heat. of 
the sun, and making very comfortable conditions in the shooting 
shed. All matches were at 200yds., muzzle rest, on the Sharp- 
shooters’ target; center value 24; 12-inch bull, Yin. circles. Some 
time was en up in sighting shots, and then a few practice 
shots were fired, three each, eee 72 points. G. W. Sander 
was high, 19, 22, 23-64. John Boehner 17, 22, 21—60, and Adolph 
Schwind 18, 21, 21-60. J. F. Beaver and Gus H. Sander 53 a 
and H. K. Schwind 51. There were ten entries in_a sweep, 2 
cents entrance, two moneys, three shots, possible 72. Gus H. 
Sander took first with 23, 22, 19—64; 9 Boehner second with 
14, 20, 23—57; A. Schwind 17, 20, 1 . The a shoot was five 
shots, possible 120.'.John Beaver won last month, but lost by 2 

oints to-day to A. Schwind, who scored 18, 22, 23, 20, 21—104. 
ae 20, 18, 23, 22, 19-102. Gus H. Sander 21, 24, 24, 15, 17—101. 
. Boehner 14, 24, 38, 22, 22—100. H. K. Schwind 99, C. W. 
98, J. Rappold 97, G."R. Decker 95, B...Mescher 75, W. 
Kernan 71. This makes the third time this year that Adolph has 
won the cup, but not consecutively, and the cup therefore re- 
mains the property of the club, to be shot for next year. In the 
four years that this cup has been in competition, Adolph Schwind 
and John F. Beaver has each won it eight times. Mr. Beaver’s 
aggregate score is 36 points ahead of Mr. Schwind’s. The date 
for the forty-second annual King shoot will be announced soon. 
This is the club’s greatest event of the year for members and 

uests. There will the King shoot and cup contest for mem- 

ers, and offhand and rest contests at 100 and 200yds. for cash 


prizes, open to all. 
; ° 
Grapshooting. 
—— 


Fixtures. 


Oct. 11-12.—Dover, Del., G. C. tournament; open to all amateurs. 
W. H. Reed, Sec’y. . 

Oct. 18-15.—St. Louis, Mo.—Rawlins semi-annual tournament _No. 2, 
targets and live birds. Alec D. Mermod, Mgr., 620 Locust 


street. 
a He Bound Brook, N- ec; C. prize chon. on 

t. 17-18.— .C., G. C. tournament. R. T. » y 
Oct, $-19.—-Ossining, N. Y., G. C. shoot, $0 added. C. G. 

Blandford, Capt. Re 
Oct. 19.—Shrewsbury, Pa., G. C. shoot. W. H. Myers, Sec’y. 
Oct. 21.—Plainfield, N. J., G. C. merchandise ‘shoot. 
Oct. 26.—Edgewater N. J.—Palisade G. C. shoot. A. A. Schover- 
___ling, Sec’y. 

NORTH NEW JERSEY SHOOTING LEAGUE. 


Oct. 14.—Orange at Dover. 

Oct. 19.—Newton at Morristown. 
Oct. 21.—Montclair at Orange. 
Oct. 28.—Dover at Montclair. 
Nov. 2.—Montclair at Morristown. 


1906. 


Jan. 16-19.—Hamilton, Ont., G. C. annual winter tournament. 
Ralph C. Ripley, Sec’y. . aL ct 

May 24-25.—Montreal, Can.—Canadian Indians’ first annual tour- 
nament. Thomas A. Duff, High Scribe. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Mr. A. Vance, Capron, [Ill.,. informs us that he will hold a 
one-day live-bird shoot at Sharon, Wis., on Oct. 31. 


The Montclair team deféated the Newton team on the grounds 
of the latter, Oct. 7. The scores were 109 and 104. 


Mr. J. B. Haywood won the club prize at the Hillside Club shoot 
on the Chestnut ‘Hill; Pa., grounds, Oct. 7. 


a 
The Kentucky championship, held at Louisville, Ky., was won 
by Mr. Alfred Clay, of Paris, Ky., a famous trapshot of the Clay 
family. He scored 24 out of 25. 
R 


After an absence of some weeks on: business, Mr. Frank 
Lawrence, of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., sojourned in 
New York a few. days-of this week. 


A correspondent informs us that 2,000 spectators witnessed 
Miss Annie Oakley’s (Mrs. Frank Butler’s) exhibition of fancy 
shooting on Oct. 7, at Newton, N. J. ° 

# 











At the shoot of the Media, Pa., Gun Club, on Oct. 7, Mr. J. E. 
Copple was high man in-every event, scoring a total of 112 out of 
125 targets, nearly a 90 per cent. performance. 

* 
At the weekly shoot of the Meadow Springs Gun Club, Phila- 


delphia, last Saturday, Mr. Andrew Moore won the club prize. 
Mr. Chadbourne was high with 80 in the 100-target event. 


v, 
Eight members of the Emerald Gun Club participated in a 
_ shoot on Oct. 4, for the combined months of March, April, May 
and-June, 10 birds for each month, a total of 40 for the shoot, 


821 


The cup contest of the Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club, 
finished Sept. 30, was won by Mr. W. H. Snow with a total of 
215 out of 250 shot at. Mr. C. L. Kites was second with 189, 
The cup series had ten events, each at 26 targets. The club: 
closed their practice season on Sept. 30, 


R 
Oct. 14, Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club members will get busy. 
Those who are shooters are invited to participate, in view of the 
tournament, Oct. 1§ and 19. Dr. W. L, Gardiner, Orange, N. J., 
kas donated a “snake ring,” set with diamond, for the ‘special 
event on the first day, in a 50-target handicap. 


- ‘ 

At the two days’ shoot of the Scranton, Pa., Gun “Club last 
week, Mr. J. Mowell Hawkins, of Baltimore, won the silver coffee 
set, the prize for high average. He broke 367 out of 400 targets. 
-Mr. Sim Glover, of New York, was second with 367. Mr. Gus E. 
Greiff, was third, and Mr. Neaf Apgar was fourth. 

z 

On Oct. 6, Mr. J. J, Fleming, of Newark, N. J., was victor.in 
the contest for the Lafiin & Rand trophy emblematic of the inani- 
mate target championship of New Jersey, defeating the holder,’ 
Mr. F. C. Bissett, by a score of 42 out of 36. The contest tock 
place at Waverly, under the auspices of the Forester Gun Club. 

Rr 

Four loving cups and two beautfful gold medals are attractive 
prizes of the programme arranged by the managers of the Bound 
Brook, N. J., Gun Club for their handicap shoot, Oct. 14. There 
are only a total of 60 targets in the events, and a $6 prize for 


amateur averagé is provided. Practice will begin at 1 o’clock. 
F. K. Stelle is the Secretary. 


* ; 

The famous experts, Mr. Edward Johnson, of Atlantic City, 
N. J., and Frederick Coleman, of Philadelphia, shot a match at 
the former place, on the Pleasure Bay grounds on Saturday of 
last week. ‘The conditions were 100 targets, $100 a side. Mr. 


Johnson won by the score of 9 to 80. A large crowd of spec- 
tators witnessed the contest. 


Messrs. John Schoffley and Stephen Kurtz have agreed to shoot 
a match at 21 pigeons, Oct. 27, on the Mahanoy City, Pa., Athletic 
grounds. Conditions, $150 a side, 15 birds, 2Zlyds. rise, Schuylkill 
county rules. Also at Mahanoy City, Oct. 28, Messrs. W. Fox 
and M. Dempsey have agreed to shoot a match at 19’ birds, for 
200 a side. Odd kind of game, but nervy. 


* 

The programme of the Palisade Gun Club shoot, fixed to be 
held on Oct. 26, at Edgewater, N. J., has four events, three at 20 
targets, Rose system, $2 entrance, and one at 100 targets, $7 
entrance, $20 added, high guns. Optional entrance $1.50 for a 
$25 kodak in the 100-target race. Cash average prizes. Sliding 
handicap. Guns, etc., marked in owner’s name, express prepaid, 
care W. Benison, Edgewater, will be delivered free on grounds. 


e 

The Plainfield, N. J., Gun Club announces a silver and sweep- 
stake shoot, to be held on Oct. 21. The programme consists of 
ten events, six of which are at 10, one at 15, two at 20, and one 
at 25 targets. Entrance, 50 cents and $1. Totals, 140 targets, $7 
e@igance. Shooting will begin at 10:30. High amateur averages, 
$3 and $2. Lunch served free to shooters. Ship guns and shells 
prepaid to Harry Drier. H. P. Vasseller is the Secretary. 


yy 
The generous donation of $500 gold, added to the New London, 


Ia., Gun Club tournament, Oct. 3 to 5, drew only fifteen ama-. 


teurs. As this club is one of the most popular in the West, the 
small attendance with such generous provision for the winners, is 
astonishing. Perhaps the loose money of an insurance com- 


pany’s treasury would be large enough to honor with notice, if 
added. 
» 


The fifth annual tournament of the Raleigh, N. C., Gun Club, 
to be held on Oct. 17 and 18, has a programme of ten 20-target 
events, $10 added to each, $2 entrance each day, with a special 
100-target event on the second day for the Laflin & Rand cup. 
The grounds will be open for practice on Oct. 16. Class shooting, 
Guns and ammunition, prepaid and marked in owner’s name, 


care of R. T. Gowan, Raleigh, N. C., will be delivered on the 
grounds free. 
a 


For their shoot on Oct. 14, the Rahway, N. J., Gun Club pro- 
vides a programme of five events, the third of which is a three- 
man amateur team race, 50 targets, for the Dupont inter-city 
championship cup. The other events are at 15 and 20 targets, $1 
entrance. Silver prizes will bé fewards. Ladies’ contest, with 
“soaring eagle,” will be repeated by request. Shooting will comi- 
mence at 11 o’clock. The shoot is to assist in providing neces- 
saries needed in the coming winter, for the Children’s Home. 

Rg 

The event of the second day at the tournament of the Baltimore, 
Md., Shooting Association, Oct. 3-4, was the run of 128 from the 
20yd. mark, made by the famous expert, Mr. J. Mowell Hawkins, 
of Baltimore. He broke 172 out of 175, and broke 26 straight in 


a merchandise event, a total of 197 out of 200 for the day, 298.5 2 


per cent, gait. He also was high for the two days. -Mr. E:’H: 
Storr and Harvey McMurchy were second in the two days’ high 
average. The leading amateurs were Messrs. German, Foord and 
Dupont. . 

* 


At the three-day shoot of the New London, Ia., Gun Club, Mr. 
W. R. Crosby made a short run, only 271; that is, short compared 
to some prior runs made by him. ‘In the Indians, of which he 
is an honored member, he is known as Chief Kinnikinnick, be- 
cause of his violent dislike of tobacco and tobacco chewers. Hé 
also made high average, 592, for the three days; Mr. J, L. D. 
Morrison was second, with 578; W. Stannard was third, with 566. 
Of the amateurs, Mr. J. W. Garrett was first, with 577; Messrs. 
Barkley, of Chicago, and Hoon, of Iowa, were tied for second 
on 559. Mr. Garrett made a run of 142 on the first day. 


BEernarp WATERS. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossininc, N. Y., Oct. 7.—Next Saturday, 14th inst., will- be the 
regular practice day of the Ossining Gun Club. Members who 
wish to qualify for the team shoot, to be held on the 19th, should 
get out for some practice. Any non-members who expect to attend 
the tournament on the 18th and 19th are cordially invited to come 

on the 14th and try the grounds. Dr. W. L. Gardner, of East 
range, N. J., has very generously donated a $50 diamond snake 
ring, to be shot for on the first day of: the tournament in a 
special 50-bird handicap, 14 to 22yds.,. open to all: i 
should prove quite a drawing card. As the programme calls for 
but 165 targets, these 50 extra birds can be easily run in. Come 
up and shoot through both days and stay over, for the hotel ace 

commodations are good and-there will be Plenty doing. 

. G, Branprorp, Capt, 
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Medford. Gun. Club, 


Meprorp, Oregon.—The first annual tournament of the Medford 
Gun Club was held Sept. 22 and 23, with fifty shooters present. 

programme consisted of 200 targets each day, and 20,000 were 
trapped. The weather conditions were perfect, and the carly 
predictions that good scores would be made were fulfilled. 

The shoot was held beneath a grove of massive oaks, which, 
with tents dotted here and there and tables loaded with fruit and 
eatables of all kinds, made a very attractive ground for the 
smashing of mud saucers. 

Besides many local shooters and manufacturers’ agents, we had 
with us the old reliables—W. F. Crosby, of O’Fallon, Ill.; Fred 
Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Ia.; Rollo Heikes, of Dayton, Ohio; H. 
C. Hirschy, of Minneapolis, Minn.; J. S. Fanning, of New York; 
Thos. Marshall, of Keithsburg, IIl., all professionals of the first 
caliber, and C. M. Powers, of Decatur, Ill., and C. D. Plank, 
Colo., the clever amateurs. 

Crosby won the high average in the professional class by break- 
ing 394 out of 400, and was presented with a beautiful mounted 
Mongolian pheasant for doing the trick. He also made runs of 
126 and 101 without a miss. 

Gilbert came next, with 392, and made runs of 118 and 154. The 
latter is within three birds of the Pacific Coast record, which was 
made at San Francisco by Mr. Crosby in the Interstate tourna- 
ment. 

Heiks was next in line, only missing 10 and made a run of 117 
without a miss. 

Fanning created a separation with 381; Marshall with 356, and 
Hirschy with 361 

c M. Powers shot in his usual good form, only missing 14. 

. D. Plank shot well the first day, and retired on the second 
on account of illness. 

First general average for amateurs was won by C. M. Powers, 
of Decatur, Ill.; second by M. O. Feudner, of San Francisco, and 
third by Mr. W. H. Varien, of Pacific Grove, Cal. 

The lady shooters shot well, first general average going to Mrs. 
Young, of Portland; second, to Mrs. Snyder, of the same city, 
and third, to Mrs. Holmes, of Salem. 

Miss Hazel Enyart, after breaking the first target she ever shot at, 
retired with 100 per cent, beating Crosby for high average; be- 
sides, she has the honor of having killed the bear which was 
served to the shooters at Hotel Nash, with mountain trout also 
on the bill of fare. 

Special mention should be made of the ladies of the ‘Booster 
Club” for the clever manner in which they entertained the 
shooters, and if our readers do not believe what the programme 
said, “that they would be made to go some,” ask Marshall, 
Gilbert, Powers and a few more who were duly initiated. 

The “Hoo Hoo Squad” must not be overlooked, as they went 
through a very difficult drill to the great amusement of all present. 

The shoot ended at an early hour on the second day, and for 
the benefit of many spectators who arrived a little late Messrs. 
Marshall, Heikes, Hirschy, Gilbert and Powers, shot an ex- 
hibition match of 50 birds each, Mr. Powers making a clean score. 

F. L. Carter and W. A. Hillis gave an exhibition of fancy 
rifie shooting, which was interesting and greatly enjoyed by all. 

A number of shooters from Medford, Ashland and other points 
also. participated and displayed excellent marksmanship. A_few 
of them did nearly as well as some of the professionals. They 
will be heard from in future tournaments. 

Most of the shooters left in a special car Saturday evening for 
Portland and other northwest cities, en route home. 


Sept. 22, First Day. 


Event: Oi ee se ee 
Targets: 15 20 20 20 20 25 20 20 20 20 
T A Marshall 14 16 16 18 20 20 19 17 19 20 
W R Crosby 15 19 20 20 20 2 19 20 19 20 
H.C Hirschy $ 19 20 17 17 24 17 15 17 20 








i: SEEN woikavestnsssoventena 15 20 19 20 19 25 17 19 20 19 
fo >_> 12 20 20 20 20 25 20 20 19 19 
{ ee eer 15 17 20 17 20 2 19 20 19 18 
DT SNE svccrnocsevcvgscns 15 15 18 18 16 22 19 20 18 19 
By PEE, wancccncccvccvevesces 15 19 20 19 18 23 16 18 20 19 
Sy EE anuseenpenscscconctceses 13 19 19 18 18 23 18 18 18 17 
iS MEE peestevepnsvcesces 13 17 15 16 17 21 20 17 18 18 
BD Wee MS Fle cccsvevccececss 12 19 17 17 19 23 17 19. 16 15 
208 13 16 18 17 18 22 12 16 14 16 
7 Be psneensevecesenes ces 13 18 18 18 14 17 19 18 17 17 
SE EE wsvesecveceescvcce . 8 14 1 1 12 18 144 16 18 B 
W S Wattles .. 138 16 17 16 15 19 17 18 16 16 
C M Powers 15 20 20 20 18 24 19 20 19 20 
OL aaa 10 18 20 18 18 23 17 19 19 20 
Deh CSORET .cccccccssccccccece 14 19 17 19 18 24 20 19 19 17 
LL °° Ferre 10 17 17 14 16 20 16 17 17 «17 
We Be WEED cvccccccccccsccses 15 18 20 18 19 22 18 18 16 19 
ag ae 12 15 19 18 19 22 19 16 20 20 
RENE nanccecdnssvcccvesceses 10 13 13 18 18 20 13 19 18 16 
BE Te RGOD wcccsccoccccsccss 15 19 16 16 14 14 12 12 13 15 

TE EE nosconscconecvsocens 12 17 17 18 18 21 16 17 16 16 

BET“ keavabecnocsoutocnvcss 12 15 15 12 14 20 16.19 14 17 


Mrs. Young 
Mrs Holmes 
Mrs Snyder 









A C Hough 910 11 1412 7 6 14410 7 
TE PROM cccccccccccccces 15 17 16 19 18 21 19 19 19 18 

A BMREy occcccccccceves 8 14 15 16 ll 12 12 13 14 «13 
Wy UE BORED cccccccccenes 13 11 16 14 15 15 16 16 10 11 
SEGEE- sebasdbvvsvesdsocnne 14 16 13 18 16 20 17 17 15 17 
BF WET cccccccccccvvcce 14 16 16 13 14 23 17 20 18 19 
WaA Hillis peweccecesoces 12 16 19 18 20 21 17 19 18 19 
J W Bradrick .......... .. 12 13 19 20 19 20 17 18 16 18 
A a .. 13 14 19 19 18 23 19 17 16 18 
HE Ellis ... .. 14 18 19 19 18 24 19 17 17 18 
© Helman ..... 12 18 19 24 18 23 19 17 18 18 

Be BATTED: wcdcncsescse 15 19 19 15 17 21 17 16 14 13 

MDE cocccccccvecesscccece 9 11 12 16 16 15 11 14 «i211 «O16 

Ce MEE pcb evwcsvecsecosennses 10 10 10 8 12 20 12 16 ll ‘5 
D WW FIGS. wcccccscccccccceccs bt ss 146 18 16 17 
JC Samith ....ccccrccccccccees a 5% 14 15 16 12 
arr 11 15 13 15 14 20 15 ll 13 14 
Be TEE -secnasccesvonvsscceve 12 19 18 17 17 18 18 17 15 17 
RN 11 16 14 12 14 15 17 17 14 10 
WW Fh BBG cccccvccccsccnccciss os li ll 13 183 


7 8 9 10 
2 20 20 20 
18 18 18 17 





o i 

rs Watiies cpebAD pheweESEenPh 10 16 15 16 18 23 14 19 18 15 
0 ee 14 20 20 19 20 24 18 19 18 19 
Tee 14 20 20 18 20 2 17 2 20 19 
Rn 13 19 18 18 18 24 18 20 18 18 
EE. ccnenphocnrsesns»sat 15 15 18 15 20 23 19 18 17 17 
W_H Varien 15 19 19 20 18 22 19 19 18 19 
C D Snyder ... =f : 

ths eskbiostncesees 






Mrs Young 
Mrs Holmes 


A J Winters .... 
H E Etiis ...... 
O Helman 


J © Hall ..-ceeceveeeeevereeees SsBUNBRLE LM LW IB 


| FOREST AND STREAM. 









[Oct. 14, 1905. 





Mrs. E. E. Young. Mrs. C. D. Snyder. 


Mrs. Webster Holmes. 


LADY SHOOTERS AT MEDFORD, ORE., TOURNAMENT. 





Ge ae 14 20 17 16 18 22 16 17 13 16 
J C Smith .. Dean ss be’. oh oe es oe) ee ode 
a a Saavcuchuewede -- 17 16:19 18 22 18 19 16 17 
— Ses ae OL Uwe ae ce oe 


The totals of those who shot through the two-days’ programme, 
400 targets, are as follows: 








W R Crosby g SF EE tate ccssbnsnenee 342 
PF MDL tebicvcepvenbesinah 2 Wray .. 841 
R Heikes .... - = Enyart .» 339 
C M Powers .. b Ue ND wStunyecvencccvcced 338 
J C Fanning > DER. spebschepevebevceene 338 
SRT  6ccocsduneneati 373 * BIGRIED > nade ceecceccseces 336 
RO ee & eS eee 329 
a RRS BER ee MIND, onas cowecccoden 325 
BCE CORNET. 50 0000c00ccecenen i? RE tthacondsbetebencectssenced 318 
oe BER crsinsvcsevonsesecee ee eT ee eae 315 
GC, ERIE: sn ctesvsccncceten BEB Kincaid ...cccscoccccccccccces 303 
ie Sis. ccnccuScxercnne i Me np dctcdssesaspocesshe 291 
OF MEG Jicccccachucestul ee SR <anabececncvsvacen 284 
A. PEE wossccvantecaul 356 E Elwood .... o0008D 
W A Mills { A Perry -263 
E Peyton ...... ae 236 
x Bt ED Lcwodkoucasncecel Sen 2 Bb) SE disabivoVewsbovtvon 232 
ae eS eee ae ee eee ee 221 
ee S67) Mrs Spyder :. ...cscrccoscccees 206 
Spee. bi sd pdagbeneceslll DOS BEGG OGRE we ois ce cinc nae sees 150 


J W Bradrick 





Trap Around Reading. 


_Reapinc, Pa., Oct. 4.—The annual fall target tournament of the 
St. Lawrence Gun Club, held to-day on the club’s grounds, located 
at Jacksonwald, a suburb of this city, was a success, although 
the crowd of shooters present” wa=not as latge as had been 
expected by the tournament committee. Several other shoots and 
a large game of baseball for the county championship at a nearby 
town kept a number of sportsmen away. Lee Wertz, of Spring 
Valley Shooting Association, of this city, was high average man 
and was awarded $5 in gold. Wertz broke 129 out of a total 
135 targets, with Edward H. Adams, second, with 116 scored. 
Adams won $3 for second average prize, while Daniel Wegman, 
of Tuckerton, and James W. Wertz, of Reading, tied on 114 
each for third place, each receiving $1 as third average prize. 
Charies Adams, of St. Lawrence, was low gun, with 109 scored. 

Mahanoy City, Pa., Oct. 5.—Wm. Fox, of Morea, and Michael 

Dempsey, of Pottsville, have been matched to shoot at 19 birds 
on Oct. 28, in Mahanoy City Park for $200 a side. 
_ Pottsville, Pa., Oct. 4.—The Schuykill Gun Club to-day held an 
intcresting target shoct. From a field of fifteen shooters, each man 
shooting at 25 targets, the best sores were as follows:, Hannon 
18, William Reed 16, John Lengel 15, R. Lengel 16; “Madara 20, 
Nettles 15, Ehler 17, Knowles 17, Eckler 20, Aikman 17. 

Mahanoy City, Pa., Oct. 6.—John Schoefley, of Frackville, and° 
Stephen Kurtz, of this city, signed articles of agreement to-day 
to shoot a match at live birds on Oct. 27, on the Mahanoy City 
athletic grounds, the agreement calling for 15 birds, 2lyds. rise, 
Schuykill county rules to govern, $150 a side. 

3ellefonte, Pa., Oct. 1905.—The Bellefonte Gun Club was per- 
manently organized here this evening with the following officegs: 
President, John L. Kaisely; Vice-President, Dr. J. J. Kilpattick; 
Secretary and Treasurer, John J. Bower, Trustees, John J. Bower, 
Henry C. Quigley and R. Russell Blair. The club starts out, with 
over twenty members. They have already secured ground for 
a range, and expect to hold weekly shoots. 

Lebanon, Pa., Oct. 2.—The Keystone Gun Club, of this city, de- 
feated the Middletown Gun Club in the first of a series of three 
10-men team matches at targets by the score of 441 to 388. Each 
man shot at 50 targets. Scores: Keystone—Rapp 32, Blécher. 44, 
Trafford 42, Long 30, Shanaman 36, Seamesderfer 35, Kissinger 38, 
Gloss 45, Rump 32, Dieffenbaugh 42, Goodman 30, Schneiders 35: 
total, 441. Middietown—Kolp. Sr., 37, Shiesley, Jr., 33, Hampton 
30, Hatfield 44, Stayman 31, Shiesley, Sr., 42 Yost 32, Shissler 32, 
Kolp, Jr., 25, Matthewson 31, Gingrich 98,- Shireman 26, total, 388. 

Duster. 





Jefferson County Gun Club. 


LovisviLLe, Ky.—The Jefferson County Gun Club annual tour- 
nament, Oct. 3 and 4, had events as follows: 
Ten birds, handicap rise, three high guns: 


Distance. Score. Distance. Score. 
10 

















C Be Watker...<.<5. 30 Frank Bedford....... 30 
C O Le Compte... 32 10 C B Semple........ 31 8 
eS eae 30 10 eS SEE cnascucnes 31 8 
Dr Duncan .........32 10 Bt ni ecenices 30 7 
R L Trimble q 10 Le er 32 7 
ee eae 9 W H Mourning..... 25 6 
; 31 9 We GA SR caaccs es 28 5 
31 4 
Kentucky Handicap, 20 birds, four high guns: 
Alf Clay .. | 20 Geo W Ghag..cccess- 3 17 
C E Walker. 30 19 F C Riehl. 32 16 
Dr Duncan ......... 31 19 C B Semple......... 31 16 
Ue Bee cscs nssaes 31 18 Frank Bedford ..... 30 15 
C O Le Compte... 32 18 W H Mourning.... 26 13 
W F Booker, Jr.... 31 17 


Kentucky championship, 25 birds, four moneys, class shooting, 
all stand at 28yds.: 
CC. BD. BRED ncvevernsvccceses Se WERE ccccepeccsecccess 22 
WBE Gee vnsnkavescerbebanetes 23 W W_Wateon............00+. 22 











Frank Bedford pete? A SII cc nbn sekaennesssees 21 
MD EE. dccancnmsenncsaneeses 23 We asdbsentaecesescaned 10 
Se TOD ecsucecvecscocsckeunes Se OF A BBWS csv ctedccvccovceses 6 
Se eee ee vb Fea RIE. eepwesngvencedensss 12 
ie SD Cerca tneetene ee i scans sd indeesghs ons 8 


We ©, BORO, Plo xsnccsesever 22 
Seven birds, handicap rise, three high guns: 


Distance. Score. Distance. Score. 





RE ccccncns eine 30 7 > DD  eeesineciess 30 6 
R L Trimble oon 7 Dr Duncan ......... 31 6 
Alf Clay ....... - 3 7 DEED « cite voconenecee 30. 6 
C E Walker.. .. 30 6 BOGMOP ccccctecccecs 30 5 
DRED. sccanecansnes 30 6 TE Scssdesnseen 30 5 
Le Compte ... ae 6 DOENOTE <ocodvecevecs 29 5 
Rich) wcccosceccccecs Se 6 PAS ccccccessccnece OO s 
Watson ....cceveses SL 6 


Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club. 


We held our last practice shoot of the season on the afternoon 
of Sept. 30, which was fairly well attended. It was a beautiful 
day for shooting, but the scores ran lower than usual. The past 
season has been a very busy one for the club, three tournaments 
having been held, and practice shoots fortnightly previous to 
September and every Saturday afternoon during September. 

We have been running a cup contest and merchandise race 
through the season, which was finished at this shoot. These con- 
tests have drawn out the shooters at our practice shoots and 
created much interest in the sport. These contests called for 250 
targets each, 25 at each shoot, ten. shoots in all. In the cup 
contest only two shooters finished—Snow and Kites. Scores and 
winners in these events follow: Cup contest won by W. H. Snow 
250-215; second, C. L. Kites, 250-189. ‘Merchandise race, three 
classes—Class A, John D. Jordan, 250-209; W. H. Snow, 250-208: 
C. L. Kites, 2505182. Class B, H. L. Hawes, 250-185; E. H’ 


( Lathrop, 20u-168. Class C, Louis Misterly, 250-143; Anthony 


Misterly, 250-124. Prizes won—Jordan, hunting suit; Hawes, rifle; 
Misterly, shotgun. Scores of shoot follow: 








Events: 3 45 6 7 8 91011 Shot 
Targets: 51010 101010101025 = at. Broke. 
Paul Lathrop Ezz Fe 2 PX 85 56 
E H Lathrop . S BBs Os ms 60 40 
OO OS scimes B ss a0 ee 55 1] 
a ib Fe ic 8 Bcc 50 33 
Knudson ........ be tae, ede eae Bess 50 29 
PEE spscresnes os DD ca se we as ee oe 45 30 
L Misterly ...... fa eae. ae Geek ae aa A ee 45 24 
A Misterly ...... son we 06 we ew 66 Gs Die on Bae 45 23 
OE ee eee -ll 35 19 
Dr McNair ... 0s ob en-se' aeges ee BGS oc 30 2 
WUE ccednonccdecees we ce ce ce 0s oe ce 6 e ta 10 6 
MISFIRE 





Indianapolis Gun Club. 


_ INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Oct. 7.—Short won the Peters badge. Vis- 
itors were Messrs. C. O. Le Compte and Silas Traut, of Franklin, 
Ind. Weather conditions were ideal, sunshine and no wind. 


Events: > 2 2:2 8-s ¢ 3 89 we 








Targets: 2% 2 2% 3 BH 6 BH BB 4 
Anderson 2221 8 oh ae. «eae 
Hunter ea ee ak ke, Seb ne 2s xe 
Sayles 15 22 20 21 18 20 18 20 22 

5: Ee CONS Gils cc isnccccveccnee oe ae PU as a6 as Gs 90 oe 
3 Ot. SP ee eee ee ee ge | 2“ 
DT iene tapatedsoevivedes 18 19 23 23 2 2% 12 
sud aceutcbcosvewesen wwe oS we as se of Ys os 
Clark SPnedieddbesseisiencese 16 19 20 
RPT. SE web wubveedewe M417 14 o 
EEE? San cadsetisevethevsaceow 220 2... .. 
i ee Petree ree 21 23 21 21 3 2 
DOI: a Seb debe ecds ctisVosbecuves ee es ee ‘ss 
MEMNNGD 5. bUSeRateccctVscvcctece 22 22 23 20 22 
EEE cote ebustbiviviesveccets 17 14 20 ; 

BNO Wai bscicoccvcvdccedyews 223 23 2 

L MER i Nowck seesesentsnecss 16 18 13 
FE cath swheetesdeteec's see 2 24 2B 
BOOT cisvcwcecevesccsscoveesss 12 10 
ME Caccivlheaicacadsucuhousts 13 15 


Wma. Armstrone, Sec’y 


North New Jersey Shooting League. 


Oct. 7.—Team race, Montcla‘r vs. Newton: 
Newton Gun Club. Montclair Gun Ge, 


Von Lengerke ........... 23 Perley 

EE ecveban cudensehsn 2 Moffett 

Cahrs ©. ..cccccwsccccccces ‘ Allan 

Sl -Mivehassteannheneneis 22 Bush 

cnc ekki ae 9-104 Wallace 1(9 





The fifteenth match in the present series was shot off at 
Newton to-day in the presence of some seven or eight hundred 
spectators. Some iwelve members of the Montclair Club made 
the visit to the Newton Club, going the fifty_miles in auto- 
mobiles over the gcod roads of northern New Jersey, covering 
the distance in a little over two hours. Previous to the match 
several merchandise events. were run off. Annie Oakley also gave 
an exhibition of her skill with the rifle, breaking glass balls. 
hitting small coins flung in the air, with the greatest of ease, and 
doing many “stunts.” 

Considerable interest centered on the team _race, as up to to 
day the Newton Club had not been beaten. The Montclair (lub 
shot in very good form, with the exception of Moffett, who ap- 
peared to be quite nervous at the start. 

Montclair won out with 5 breaks to the good. 

Epwarp WINSLOW 


Emerald Gun Club. 


Oct. 4.—The weather was delightful. There was a straightaway 
wind. The birds were all good fliers—not one sitter, or "0 
bird.” Both distance and point handicaps governed. 

There were four contests, for March, April, May and June, 
this year, 10 birds per man for each month, a total of 40 birds for 


each man. ‘Scores: . 
221111111110 =: 121111221— ‘ 


Qq7 


OD er *111112*12— 8 1121021121— 9 ->+ 
2110201221— 8 1211100110—* 
DE TRE TB occ cosricceenenen 1211111112—10  0020*1*021— 4-9 
21*221*122— 8 2210222101— 8 | 
L H Schortemeier, 31............. 121111211110 #12211"112— S34 
121111121210 02020°1211— 
G V Hudson, M.D., 28........80- 0110131101— 7 1112*11011— 8-31 
#0020°1001-— 3 1021002012— 5 
Capt H. W. Dreyer, 28........... 0110210001-—- 5 020*121122—- 7-1 
2211201111— 9 21119112%1— 8 |. 
W Cattem, BB..ciccssccsccccccccces 1011110210— 7 #022121112— 8—»- 
1021212121— 9 21*11112%1— § 
Jacob Fischer, 28..........s+:+00: 1011*12202— 7  *201112012— 7—31 





THE ONLY MANY-USE OIL 4 
Cleans powder residue and foulness from guns; 2oz. bottle i0c. 


Adv. aa 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Accuracy test of Krag-Jorgensen .30-Caliber ‘Cartridges held at Springfield Armory by order of 
the Ordnance Department, United States Army. 


TESTED—Ammunition of all the American Manufacturers. 


CONDITIONS—1i0 and 20 shot targets, muzzle rest. 
10 and 20 shot targets, fixed rest. 


DISTANCE —000 yards. 


RESULT and 


OFFICIAL REPORT: VU. S. Cartridges excelled all others 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE 





MANUFACTURED BY 


LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 


Co., 


114-116 Market St., San Francisco. 
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WESTERN TRAP. 


Danforth Gon club Tournament. 


DanrortH, IIl., Oct. 4.—One of the first of the Illinois tourna- 
ments for this month was held to-day at this place. This is one 
of this season’s clubs, and though the shooters did not get 
together until after noon, the traps were kept going from 1 to 6 
P. M. As will be seen by the scores, some of those present did 
not shoot well, but that was no fault of the traps or the grounds. 

The club engaged the well-known W. “Tramp” Irwin to look 
after details.’ Enough said! The traps were as well set as 
though 10,000 targets were to be thrOwn in a day. All the 
details of bookkeeping, squad sheets, hustling same, referee and 
scorer, were all there and soon onto their job. 7 

However, one thing was neglected, and that was in the loaded 
shells. Not a sufficient quantity nor a properly loaded shell 
was on the ground. The best shell was three drams, one 
and one-eighth shot, while others contained two and three- 
fourths drams with one and one eighth of soft eights. We all 


live and learn, so when the next shoot is held, there will be a 
sufficient supply of regulation target loads. They know better 
by this time. 


The weather was fine, and some of the scores good. Mr. 
Rietz was high man, and he was shooting an automatic pumper. 
His score of 20 straight was a good one. The officers of the 
club are workers, and they worked so hard that they were the 
poorest shots on the ground. ' ; 

There was present and not shooting, the trade representatives 
Ward Burton and Tramp Irwin. Others present, were: H. 
Rosa'eus, George Rietz, of Gilman; Jack Neal, Rantoul; Wm. 
Burnes, Askum A. Ferris and G. H. Clark, Crescent City. The 
Danforth boys were E. R. Eilts, O. Creamer, T. Gerdes, A. T. 
Barnes, H. Gerdes, John Satthoff, John Ahrens and T. Gerdes. 
The scores: 





Events: 123 465 67 8 91011 Shot 

Targets: 10 15 101510 201015101510 at. Broke. 
Rosaleus . .cccsccoccess 5141013 912 9141013 9 140 118 
Eilts av6¢2.. Om 62 3 120 a4 
Burnes 814 915 813 912 9 140 118 
Cramer 56 8 71479 412 7 14 80 
Rietz 71410 20 9141013 9 140 127 
Ferris 811 818 912 814 7 140 117 
H Gerdes 9111018 9131015 8 140 126 
Clark 914 918 813 912 8 140 117 
Barnes 813 918 914 812 9 115) 10 
Neal Shwe nec BEG ES He BeTSS 25 21 
Thorn Bias os 2s 06 vd 06 35 22 
Carty Dina Bind Dies ce ee xd 30 16 
ge ere, e ce O25 disease 68 se 35 17 
DDE scccnccbeasves 88-55 Doe ce <6 teres bn xo 26 12 
estnlanl soccdockdccs-Ke 0d 6 So on 00> SE 00s Olew ae 30 24 


Nw London Tournament, 


New Lonpon, Ia., Oct. 6.—The trapshooters of Iowa, Mis- 
souri and Lilinois do not half appreciate what Dr. Cook has done 
for them. Now, think of a gold donation, and then only 
fifteen shooters present. This money, as well as other added 
features, such as watches, watch fobs and such like, were put up 
by Dr. Cook individually, and there should have been at least 
seventy-five shooters present. The Doctor has held these shoots 
with these same liberal donations for several years past, and the 
reputation for fair dealing and a good time generally has long 
been established, hence there must have been something wrong 
with the time of year, for even John Burmeister and Guy Burn- 
side were absent, something heretofore unknown, as they were 
regular winners of some one of the handicaps. 

3esides the opportunity to win enough cash to pay expenses 
there is always social functions and amusements galore—one o 
the diversions this year being a game of baseball; shooters against 
a regular nine which had been beaten but twice this season. This 
proved 10 be the most laughable farce ever presented on an 
Iowa diamond. Outside of a_ local ane and_ catcher, the 
shooters and positions were: Barber, first base; Morrison, sec- 
; French, third; Barkley, shortstop; Kohler, right field; M. 
son, center field; R. Thompson, left field. John Garrett, 





ee Bill Crosby, chief rooter; Stannard, Lord and Kinney 
substitutes, 

Five innings were played, and the score was 4 to 0 in favor of 
the shooters. The umpire came near being mobbed even by the 


winners for “rotten” decisions. There were sore throats and 
tired limbs when the night came on, but such fun will probably 
never acain come to pass upon Iowa soil. i ; 

The weather was - the very best—warm, bright, no wind—and 


most of the scores made were os 

The dates were Oct. 3, 4 and 5. 

On preliminary day Garrett ran 96, 98, 98; Stannard 96; Budd 
%; French. 90; Cook 90, 91; Hoon 98, 98; Morrison 100; Bar- 
ber 97. Messrs. Garrett and Hoon each won a watch, and Barber 
two watch fobs. 

The traveling men turned out well, there being seven present. 
Budd shot one day only, being somewhat on the indisposed list; 
but the others went through. Crosby came all the way from 
Spokane, Wash., and did not lose his eye on the journey, as he 
lost but § for the two days, and made a run of 271. Don Morrison 
Was prosent and made a very fine showing, but came second. Wm. 
Stannard was third with 566. 

In the amateurs, Garrett set the pace too hard for others to 
follow, beating out Barber, the champion, by 6 targets. Barkley, 


the Chicago boy, and Hoon, of the lowa, tied on third. Garrett 
de a run of 142 on the reliminary day; on Tuesday, 145, and 

esday, 62. Thursday Mr. Kahler made 54. 

At the close of the shoot nearly all the shooters moved on to 


Daven; rt, where another three-days’ shoot was to take place. 
ores; 





Garrett 

Barber 

K Thon p 
cg 

M Thom 

Hoon 














MNNMELS. <a. dnaaksavessescysdcesvevnss 175 171 530 
eee 178 179 540 
EE eS 174 165 521 
a 2 173 180 535 
Sear Joes i 179 188 645 
ee ale 162 156 489 
Dr Cook ... 2 170 183 625 
"Fea en ea das ase 
IAL vere taduscud-ucthomscotcas: osu 

MILT niin cuatennagecentoandiat aden 195 198 592 
Morrison 194 192 578 
Stannard 189 187 566 
Vietmeyer 171 177 531 
ee 177 173 534 
BE ciaaives bie 5 172 169 517 
EE Wotatesaneticentecibeeedens meena aw eet oon 

Crosby’s run of 221 for one day and 50 the following day, made 


271 straight. 
At Granville. 


Granville, Ill., Sept. 30.—There is a good club here, considering 
the age and the size of the town, and as some of the members 
are good shots and often attend other shoots, the tournaments 
held here are usually well attended; but this time the visitors 
were limited. The shoot was not advertised in the sporting 
journals, and the printed programmes were only sent out a few 
days in advance. Scores: 


Events: 123 465 67 8 910 Shot 

Targets: 10 15 15 15 20 10 15 15 15 20 at. Broke. 
H Fletcher 811121417 913 12 12 16 150 124 
H Strack 10 1210 1518 812131417 1 129 
C Drennen 914121319 711141218 150 129 
L Lombard 7111214161912131217 150 123 
P Lechner 810111214 811 121015 150 111 

Kinder 10 1412 1316 9 12 10 1419 150 129 
= Phillips 6 9111210 5 8131214 150 100 

7 € 





L Schneider ......---- vee ve ee 71014 812141015 125 90 
Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Oct. 7 was an ideal fall day, and those at the grounds enjoyed 
the sport to the full. In the 100target race, Herman was high 
with 94; Maynard was a close second with 91. Morris Kaufman, 
trade representative from ‘way down South, was a visitor, stop- 
ping over here on his way to Indianapolis. He landed third 
place with 88. In the practice events he went one better, break- 
ing 89. Bleh shot a score in the cup race, and just missed gettin 
in with the two leaders. He broke 23 straight and then ieneel 
the next target, finishing with 24. ‘ 

The Ackley trophy series will begin on Oct. 13. On Oct. 20 
the first shoot in the series for the Powell & Clements cup will 
take place. These trophies will be shot for alternate weeks. The 
handicap committee will meet on the 8th and decide on rules and 
handicap. It is likely that a distance handicap will be used. 
Ackley was at the grounds to-day and shot a few at practice, but 
was obliged to stop, as he is suffering from asthma. 

Maynard has returned from his trip to Winnipeg. So much 
had fallen in that section of country that it was simply impossible 
to get around, and he had no sport with the chickens, as he had 
anticipated. 5 

It is something unusual not to see Gambell at the score ‘as 
often as he gets a chance, but to-day he was resting up and only 
shot at 15 targets. The scores: 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
00 94 







Herman PD  occdcascacecs 100 70 
Maynard 91 ME ci ccvecesuun 100 60 
Kaufman 88 oS eee eee 7 59 
Keplinger 84 Bullerdick .......... 7 53 
SL:  Scochawubmsed ad CIR. sacesesccns 50 45 

oa &4 MOONE, bccdsaveeseracs 50 34 

ea<kiouenen 72 
Ohio Notes, 


The Columbus, O., Gun Club had a aplondid day for their 
weckly shoot on Sept. 30, and twenty members were present and 
tcok part in the programme, which consisted of nine events at 
10, three at 15 and four at 25 targets. In the first 50 shot at in 
events of 10 targets each, =e and Winters broke 44 each; 
Holden and Harrison 42 each; Lacey and Bossell 41 each. Togo 
was high for the day with 149 out of 180, 82.2 per cent.; Harrison 
broke 113 out of 130, 86.9 per cent.; Holden 111 out of 145, 76.5 
per cent. The om were not a bit disheartened by their defeat 
at Newark, and will likely have another try for the Phellis trophy. 

The interest in the weekly shoot of the Welfare Gun Club, Day- 
ton, on Sept. 30, was increased by a friendly team match, Watkins 
and Breen captains, and five men on a side. Rike and Storm 
shot at 50 corpus each, the former sens and the latter 20, 
which divided between the teams made Watkins’ total 217 to 
Breen’s 226. Watkins made high score of 47. Smith, of Breen’s 
team, second, 45. In the practice events, Rike was high with 
89 out of 9%. Carr 62 out of 70. The Welfare Club is offering 
attractive programmes at its Saturday shoots, and Dayton shooters 
are beginning to take advantage of the chance for an interesting 
afternoon of sport. One programme consisted of five 20-target 
events with $5 added money in the second and fourth events, 
entrance 1% cent per target; 44 cent for target ane divided be- 
tween the two low men shooting in all events. ther money 
divided 50, 30 and 2) per cent. 

There was good sport on the Dayton Gun Club grounds on 
Sept. 29, the principal event being a match between Less Reid 
and Wm. R. Clark of the New Paris Gun Club, and W. E. 
Lindemuth and Zenas A. Craig, of the home club. The first event 
was at 25 targets, Craig and Reid breaking 22 each; Clark 20, 
Carr 17, Whitacre 16, A. Keller 12. In another event, Bailey broke 
21, Carr 16, Keller 15, and Monbeek 9. In the third, Cart broke 
24, and Craig 22. Then came the team match, H. M. Carr referee. 
The four men have been shooting about the same gait, a little 
ever 90 per cent.; but in this —_ they beat their record in all 
but one case, Clark led the bunch with 96, his partner breaking 


$4, making the team total 190.. Litdemuth accounted for 92, but 
Craig shot away out of form and broke only 80, making the team 
total 172, losing the match by 18 targets. sh 

round the score was 49 to 41 in favor 


t the end of the first 
the visitors. In the 


second round they increased their lead to 12, the score being 9 
to 83. At the end of the third round they had added another one 
to the lead, 141 to 128, and in the last round they got 5 more. 
Clark made the long run of the match, breaking his last 42 
targets straight. Reid made a run of 37 and Lindemuth one of 32. 
Just before dark a final sweep at 25 targets was shot, Craig, Reid 
and Carr breaking 24 each; Clark 22, Keller 19. 

the medal shoot of the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, Dayton, 
which should have taken place on Oct. 4 was postponed one 
week, as a large number of the members started on that day 
for Bing sland, on St. Mary’s reservoir, near Montezuma, for a 
lew days’ duck shooting and fishing. Among the party were 
President Gus A. Hodapp, Vice-President Wm. C. Oldt, Secre- 
tary Will E. Kette, Treasurer Chas. F. Miller, Trustees Phil. 
Hanauer, Chas. Smyth, Harry Oswald and Horace Lockwood, 
and members John Schaerf, q: L. Sapp and Ed. Cain. The party 
will occupy the Bing Island Club ose and have the use of 
boats, decoys, etc. _The contest between Hodapp, Oldt, Miller 
and Cain for possession of the medal will be returned on the next 
regular shooting day with redoubled vigor. There are four more 
days on which the remaining six shoots of the series may be held, 
and it is intended to pull off three of these on the first pleasant 
Wednesday. This will make a programme which will attract 
members and friends, as refreshments will be served in the lavish 
manner usual with this club, 

Yhere was a goodly attendance of sportsmen on the grounds of 
the Phenix Gun Club, St. Paris, to take part in the tournament 
held on Oct. 4. The ponents included eight events at 15 and 
two at 2) targets, with a total entrance of $16. Four moneys in 
each event, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent., and three high average 
moneys. ‘lhe shooters faced a rolling, green meadow, with an 
almost clear sky background. Wm. H. Batdorf and Jeff Karnehm 
managed the shoot, and had everything in running order at 10 
o’clock, when the sport began. Among the out-of-town shooters 
present were M. E. Lindemuth, W. A. Watkins, H. M. Carr and 
Ike Brandenberg, of Dayton. E. W. Holding, of Urbana; Judge 
Miller, Wm. Poole, Chas. Henderson and D. Snyder, of Spring- 
feld; R. Neer, of New Moorefield; J. Weber and Geo. Keistler, 
of Celina; W. R. Chamberlain and J. N. Smith, of Columbus; 
W. J. Fishinger, of Hilliards; Alf. Hill, of West Liberty; D. D 
Gross, of W. Jefferson. A good dinner was served in a large 
tent, where shooters and spectators were comfortably accommo- 
dated. In addition to the programme events, the district team 
trophy and individual championship cup were shot for. The latter, 
a handsome silver cup, is shot for each month at 50 targets, and 
is emblematic of the championship of seven counties. At the 
first contest in April, the cup was won by Karnehm. In a sub- 
sequent contest, Losh tied with Holding, the latter winning the 
shoot-off. Holding won the next four contests, and was again 
the victor to-day, scoring 49 out of 50. The team contest is for 
five-man teams for the championship of the same county, 50 
targets per man. Three teams were entered to-day: Urbana— 
Holding, Bailey, Winder, Poysell and Muzzy—scored a total of 
210 and won. Springfield—Poole, Miller, Hendersen, Snyder and 
Neer—201. St. Paris—Batdorf, Karnehm, Losh, Bal.entine and 
Lrubaker—197. The win to-day was the third for Urbana, and 
unless tied by Springfield at the next shoot, which will be the 
last of the series of eight contests, the cup will become the 
property of the Urbana Gun Club. In April, August and October 
the Urbana team won. Springfield won in May and July. De 
Groff won in June, and St. Paris in September. The next shoot 
will be held ‘at Urbana. Eighteen men shot the entire pro- 
gramme. High average money was won by M. E. Lindemuth, 
145; J. Karnehm 144, W. A. Watkins 142, Geo. Keistler and Chas. 
Hendersen were fourth, just out of the race, with 141 each, and 
J. H. Smith, 140, H. M. Carr 139, W. F. Losh and Alf. Hill 136 
each. I. Brandenberg 135, W. R. Chamberlain 134, D. D. Gross 
and D. Snyder 133 each, W. J. Fishinger and {i Brubaker 131 
each, Wm. Poole 124, W. H. Batdorf 116, and J. Weber 115. The 
club has a large shooting shed, which offers ample protection from 
the weather, and shoots will be held-twice a month throughout 
the winter. The secretary has office room in the club house, close 
to the shed, with windows on the four sides. The club is a new 
one, but their first tournament, given this year, was very suc- 
cessful, and they are in the game to stay. The members all 
take an active interest in the sport. 


Team Match at Camp Dennison, 


The Madisonville, O., Gun Club, issued a challenge to the trap- 
shooting members of the Superior Hunting and Fishing Club, to 
shoot a six-man team match, and as a result there was a gather- 
ing at the latter’s camp on the little Miami River, at Camp Den- 
nison, on Oct. 6. The match was perhaps as much to bring the 
boys together socially as to make an exhibition of marksmanship, 
and this object was fully achieved, as the visitors were entertained 
in a royal manner, about everything good in the way of solid or 
liquid refreshments was theirs, and was most thoroughly enjoyed. 
The match was to have been at 100 targets per man, but as the 
visitors found themselves shy on shells, it was cut down to & 
targets each, the Superiors winning quite easily, 312 to 292. Stein- 
korb, of the Madisonville aggregation, was high man with 72, and 
Dan Pohlar, of Superior, second, with 70. Dan is also one of the 
good shots of the Cincinnati Club, and can quent do better 
than this. A heavy wind blowing in the shooters’ faces and a 
hard background were responsible for some of the misses. Stein- 
korb started off at a rattling gait, breaking the first 27 straight, 
but after that he began to drop a few. he misses were well 
distributed, so that no long runs were made. Henninger was next 
with 23 straight. Uhl has done better work than he did to-day, 
but the duties of host, whichsuit him down to the ground, inter- 
fered with his shooting. Patten will make a a one. The tar- 
gets were hard, and he got a bit worried. The visitors as well 
as the members all have a good word to say for the chef, Squire. 
He’s a good one, and knows how to get up a camp dinner and 
how to serve it. The scores: 


erior Camp Team. Madisonville Team. 
Tame 30 25 Targets: 30 30 

Pohlar .....-++ .-- 24 26 20—70 Steinkorb ........ 28 22 22—72 
Pfeiffer ....::..-. 27 20 17—64 Henninger ....... 22 28 18— 68 
Gambell ......... 21 23 16—60 Patten ........... 14 16 17— 47 
URE 4c. .ccccceees .. 19 16 18— 63 Aufdehar soscscee 14 13 14— 41 
Lockwood ...... .10 16 13— 29 Pritchard ........ 8 17 12— 37 
Deiters ..+.-++-- . 710 O9—26 Stewart .........10 9 8-27 

108 111 96106 91-293 
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Garfiel4 Gun Club. 


Chicago, Oct. 7.—The following scores were made on our 

ounds to-day on the oetasion of the fourth trophy shoot of the 
ourth series. In elub trophy event, McDonald, Dr._ Reynolds 
and W. Einfeldt tied in Class A on 24.. Stone won in Class B on 
22. No Class C man in contest. 

In the Dupont cup shoot, which followed, Dr. Meek, Dr. 
Reyackis and John Wolff tied in Class A on 19’ out of 20. Gould 
an Stone tied in Class B on 15 out of 20. No Class C man in 


In the Hunter Arms Co. wort event, W. Ejinfeldt won in 
Class A on 18 out of 20, thrown 10 singles and 5 pairs. Stone 
won in Class B on 16. No Class C man in cotfitest. 

After these events were finished several miss-and-out events 
were shot, and proved — interesting. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A, vis visited the club, and both shot and 
made excellent scores. Mrs. John Wolff is just learning to shoot, 
and will soon be comitig to the front. 





Events: 123466 Events: 123466 

Targets: 010 2025 20 Targets: 1010 «20 2% 20 
Dr Meek »- 8 910162019 W Einfeldt 9 9 1 18 2418 
Thomas .. «» 6 7 6172218 Morrell .. 9 713 15 24 20 
Gould ... 4 3 61317 15 Wolf .. 8 716 18 19 
Mclonald -- 9 9 416 2416 rs Wolf es ik ee 
Stone ......000e 8 813 16 2215 Hibbard 8 .. 121914 

Smedes ..... 7 9 014 2317 Da -- 10 20... 19 
Dr Reynolds... 1010 .. 172419 Mrs Devis we Bees oh 
ee eee ae -- 162118 G A Smith..... 2... 010... 8 


No. 3 was miss-and-out. No. 4 was Hunter Arms Co. ttophy. 
No. 5 was the trophy event. No. 6 was Dupont cup. 


In Other Places. 


The St. Thomas, Ont., shooters ve registered as follows: 
a. on Sotias, gerne Morgan, C. A. Giclechond: Thomas Hynd, 
A. Baker, E. W. Ransey, i E. Simpson, Wm. Hibbert; George 
M. Fulton, Gus. Clark, A. }. Seaton, Capt. james McDougal, Tom 
Rey kn m. Wills, Oscar Allen, S. Price, Dr. F. Guest and Capt. 

. J. Miller. 

Invitations have been issued to all the prominent shooters of 
the great wést to attend the fall tournament of the Indianapolis 
Gun Club, which takes place Oct. 9 and 10. 

The Lead, S. D., Gun Club has held the last shoot for the 
season which will count on the trophy. 

Some time ago notice was given that the Indianapolis Shooting 
Association had been enjoined from shooting on their grounds. 
The good news is now heralded that this rifle club will unite 
with the gun club, and that a rifle range will be added to this 
most perfect shooting park. It seems that the members of the 
Indianapolis Gun Club are favorable, and that stock will be sold 
and the range erected at the earliest possible date. 

At the regular shoot of the Riverdale Gun Club, Toronto, Can., 
Mr. Hooney, from scratch, won the spoon with 22 out of 25; 
Hiron made 21; Bredannaz, 19; Edkins, 17; Baker, 20. 

Emil Berg and Chris. Jansen, of Davenport, Ia., will attend 
the tournament to be held on Nov. 5 at Milwaukee. 

Here is another new club at Mediapolis, Ia., and it will hold 
shoots on Friday. 

_Pincoming, Gladwin and other Michigan gun clubs have com- 
bined to ho'd a big tournament. 

A. E. Andrews carried away the prizes at the gun club, South 
Haven, Mich., last Friday, with the medium score of 17 out of 25. 

Reports came from the Indian Territory that, owing to there 
being no game laws, parties were shooting quail, only thing in 
the quail’s favor being that many of them were too small to 
ofier sport, and that the rank vegetation made the shooter weary. 
Quail are very plentiful, and those who have the good sense to 
follow them in December will be amply pers for the waiting. 

There was a corn festival and a carnival held at Dumont, la., 
Oct. 4 and 5, at which the old-time sports engaged in rifle shoot- 
ing, as well as wing shots. Let the old ones be boys again— 
nothing so wholesome. 

Shooting parks, or rather duck preserves, come high in Cali- 
fornia. A club is forming at Los Angeles, and an option has 
been secured on 468 acres, watered by two artesian wells, the 
modest price being $60,000. 

The attendance was not large at the last Thebes, Lll., Gun 
Club shoot, held Friday. 

The York Haven Gun Club, York, Pa., will hold a tournament 
just as soon as their new grounds are accessible. 

So anxious were the Paris, Texas, shooters to test their skill 
= pies, that they started in to shoot at the early hour of 

The Manistique Rod and Gun Club will hold a tournament 
ear.y in October. 

The annual meeting of the Stanley Gun Club, Toronto, Can., 
resulted in a selection of J. H. Thompson for President; G. W. 
MacGill, \ ice-President; T. A. Duff, Secretary; A. E. Alkins, 
G. M. Dank, W. Eby, R. Fleming and E. Hirons, Executive 
Committee. A captain will be selected la‘er. 

The Junction un Club, Toronto, Can., report that their 
autcmatic trap is now working fine, and that it throws as fast 
as five mien could shoot. 

Mr. McKenzie, of the Denver Post, who donated the beauti- 
ful trophy that has caused so much interest in shooting circles, 
was lately a visitor at Perry, Oklahoma. 7 

The Hill Rod and Gun Club, Chester, Pa., is already making 
extensive preparations for a shoot to be held on Thanksgiving 


ay. 
1 of the Redlands, Cal., Blue Rock Gun Club are, Mont 
P. Chubb, President; Charles Hersee, Vice-President; P. A. 
Mudge, Secre ary. There are now twenty-five members. _- 

Muscatine is situated just on the bank of the Mississippi River, 
just on the border and thus in the great shooting State of lowa. 
This accounts for the boom there in trapshooting. Wednesday 
last there was a number of target matches pulled off. 

Some members of the St. Augustine, Fia., Gun Club were out 
last Thursday for some practice. Strange as it may seem, this 
was he first meet of the season. 

The first shoot of the Salt Lake, Utah, Gun Club at 50 targets: 
Green 27, Boyle 21, Snyder 19, Putman 3. 

One of the most interesting matches shot at the grounds of 
the Eagte Grove, Ia., Gun Club was that of a_three-cornered 
race, 100 targets each. Wm. Mitchell made 89, Bert Fisher $1 
and A. L. Yearons 75. Others tried the same race, viz., Mount- 
ford 79, \' atkins 70, Middleton 60, Carleton 50, Brown 40, Crone 
40 and Haskins 40. : 

Marquette, Mich., Gun Club held a shoot last Friday for 1905. 
There was a match at 50 targets between five members to decide 
be final scores; Jennison 38, Elliott 35, Jenks 33, Janes 31, 

umes 22. 

Dr. Walters has made the highest percentage in points in 
Massillion, O., Gun Club. His gain is 15 points. Taylor has 
gained 12; Dr. Reed, 10; Dr. Reed, Sr., 9. b ‘ 

The Lake Charles, La., shoot was well attended. Shooting at 
1€0 targets, C. B. Spooner 79, D. C. Williamson 78, J. W. 
Gardner 78, W. H. Simmons J. H. Mathew 57. At 75 targets, 
P. Barbee 72, F. Gunn 32, A. Gossett 44, Wasey 44. 

\ ednesday last the members of the Baton Range, La., Gun Club 
he'd an interesting shoot. The per cents. made were: R. P. 
Reymond 88, F. Kieinpeter 84, H. Von Phul 84, C. D. Reymond 
82, \.. McCausland 82, A Klempeter 80, B. Powell 73, C. C. 
Parish 72, W. C. Whittaker 66, H. L. Fuqua 61. 

Chas. Morton won the honors at the Topeka, Kan., Gun Club 
Friday with 21 out of 25. John Klenihan made 20. 

Few members of the Elwood, Ind., Gun Club met for the last 
time at their grounds last Friday. At 50 targets, Lansberry 43, 
Palmer 40, Livingston 39, Hughes 38, DeVority 28. 

W. J. Smith made high score at the Freeport, IIl., shoot last 
Saturday, it being 56 out of 80. W. Wadington made 52. 

Members of the Carroll, la., Gun Club participated in a shoot 
Wednesday in honor of Mr. Waddington, who was a visitor. _ 

S.me of the Seattle, Wash., Gun C.ub showed up well at their 
practice shoot. Edward Ellis was best; he had two perfect scores 
and 14 out of 15 and 19 out of 20. 


‘Lhe Santa Rosa, Cal., Gun Club have a team composed of R. ’ 


Slusser, C. Talmadge, W. Morrow, W. E. Ed 
roe, and W. F. Hesse, Jr. 

Some new members were present at the last shoot of the Mas- 
silicn, O., Gun 29 last bie The wind blew strongly, and 
the targets escaped quite regularly. 7 

Seer Kurtz, the coming shot of Schuylkill county, Pa., will 
shoot a match — John Shadell, of Frackville, for $150.a side, 
at Mahanoy City, Pa. 

At the Ae shoot of the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Gun Club for 
a trophy, Saturday, at 25 targets, Albert Blaze was high man. 

You will hear from the Rantoul, Ill, shoot, which comes off 
Oct. 12 and 18. This was said not to be a money-making scheme, 
the idea being to get together a bunch of shooters and have a 
good time. 7 ; 

It is getting to be fashionable to have all the gun clubs in 
each town consolidated. There is now flourishing a consolidated 

b at Finlay, O. 
a ey Portland, Ore., shoot, where all angles and styles of 


munds, James Mun- 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


shosting were indulged in, kept the professionals guessing all the 


At the second ual t “ 
Club, on Monday ‘last, 1. ernment of - Ticemen, fe) eh 


scores. y and a stiff breeze provthel a 
being made. 


Baltimore Shooting Association, 


Battrmore, Md.—The Baltimore Shooting Association twelfth 
annual tournament, Oct. 3 and 4, was a success. In the two 
mee 15,000 targets were thrown. The weather was pleasant. 

here were eight programme events on the first day—eight at 
20 targets, one at 15 targets, and a merchandise handicap, 
added, at 25 targets, high guns. There were fourteen merch: ndise 
prizes, in vaiue from a $1 gun cleaner, to a silver pitcher valued 


at $10. 
Oct. 3 First Day. 


High orks on the first day, professional, were: i: Mowell 
Hawkins, Baltimore, first, 161 out of, 176; secoma. mory H. 
Storr, Baltimore, 157. Amateurs, first, Lester n, Aberdeen, 
Md., and Wm. Foord, Wilmington, Del., tied on 168; second, 
Dr. H. E. Lupus, 157. Scores: 




















Events: 12346678 9 Totl. 10 Hdcp. Totl. 

Targets: 15 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 = -«175 25 
Lupus ......... 12 18 18181618191717 153 23 2 2 
Elderkin ...... 8 1417181610131014 120 2 #10 2 
Malone ......... 13 14 12 13 1619 1618 20 = 141 23 3 2 
Moxley .;...... 13 16 16 181717161917 150 23 2 8 
BOWE 365% vc008 11 16 15 161919171618 147 23 2 & 
Dw cenkess 91215171716171817 138 ee 2 es 
L Mordecai ... 10 1414131311151213 116 16 7 @B 
German ....... 13 15 2018 1819191719 1658 26 0 2B 
FERRE. sccscees 111816161619191516 146 om op 25 
Surroughs ..... 10 17 16 191518191620 150 22 2 2 
SS ere 11 1415131815121615 129 es we 21 
PE aseswewst 1419 16 191716191820 158 24 0 24 
MEN: ‘guesscae 13 18 17 17 16 13 19 13 16 142 21 3 24 
DE. ckexbascee 13 16 17 13 1419 2016 20 =: 148 25 0 2 
E> sisvcasap 13 161718 20151712318 147 a 21 
RED. «kes e cnet 141415 151714141719 148 én, ame 
Roberts ........ 141619171717171818 153 Sb San 21 
DE Ssssbens 141818161915191817 154 24 : -_ 
Robinson ...... 7 631131014151510 101 = - 20 
NN craic kivniog'ss We: 4p ke 12 13 .. 18 14 14 aes 19 
SE... shicccws duiné po kes 60 onan ee aan 25 
Sampson ...... 14181812 9161717 16 137 20 0 2 
*Waters - 1312 13 161813161818 137 22 0 2 
*Storr . 15 13 18 16 2019 201917 157 25 0 2 
*Hawkins 14 201819 1918171818 161 24 0 24 
*McMurchey .. 13 19 17 18 19 18 16 17 18 155 25 0 & 
Kendall ..... = 12131213 913 con 20 
*CC Keller .. ll 911 15 15 Ze 
McCush .. 10 9101215 21 
Townsend os pees os 
Alstrom - 141315 2 18 
Smith .. - 15 13 10 12 ° . o €«€6BB 
Chelf ... a BE os 2 oe oo 
*Thomas ...... 15 1418 .. ° os 
*T H Keller .. 16 20 15 . ae os 
G Mordecai .. - 18 16 ‘ 23 
Lotz oo 36 oe ° 24 
Bass 14 24 


Event No. 10 was merchandise, and did not count in the 


averages. 
Or. 4, Seco d Day. 


Forty-four shooters participated. Mr. J. Mowell Hawkins made 
the extraordinary run of 128 from the 28yd. mark, and scored 
172 out of 175; with the merchandise event, at 25 targets, he 
totaled 197 out of 200, a 98.5 per cent. performance. Messrs. 
Emory H. Storr and Harvey McMurchy, of Fulton, N. Y., tied 
for second on 157 out of 175. Messrs. Wm. Foord and Lester 
German tied on 162. Dr. W. C. Barr, of Washington, third, on 
160. High professionals for the two days were Messrs. Hawkins, 
Storr and McMurchy. The leading amateurs were Messrs. 
German, Foord and Dupont. 

In the merchandise event, handicap allowance, there were 
fifteen prizes, first prize being a silver tea set. 








Events: 123466789 10—_—- 
Totl. Hdcp. Totl. 
Targets: 15 20 20 20 20 20 20 2020 8175 
DS  csbwnicseebeuctn 13 17 2017 1618181915 158 2 2 
SON ci cuussebneher 141719171915191119 150 2 2 
DEON. scdessnccnste 91111121814141516 120 8 24 
ORE 13 1619 161914161017 140 4 2 
i csconustswews kin 10 10 14121919161618 134 6 2 
SS. chrvabnihvotnet 15181818181618 8 7 136 4 @ 
NR 121912121618171917 142 4 2 
13 1617131911151719 140 4 24 
61118 121418131618 126 6 21 
13 16 19161917191419 162 3 2 
1418 19181717192018 160 3 2 
L Mordecai 1415 18131816151519 147 8 2 
surroughs 1415 19171714191619 150 3 @ 
CT. cvkondinens 131719171614201415 145 sie os 
Watkins ....... 12161715 1816161319 142 5 2B 
German ....... 13 19 18 18 20 19 20 18 17 162 1 25 
SS .. 1518 19171919191719 162 1 2 
ee ee --- 1418 14131917181817 148 >.> B 
EL . carvecketeee . 13 15 16 201916181618 151 ; mm 
NE os aaa: ... 151819171814191719 156 2 & 
SE cusceasneesenr 14 18 20181717 201720 161 1 25 
SEEDED csncpytnshonst 15, 18 20 20 20 20202019 172 0 2B 
SE ac thinvebbeviane’ 141717181919 201518 157 0 2 
ee 111118161819191519 146 0 2 
eee 10 16 17 1613 16161618 = 1 0 2 
McMurchy ......0.00- 14 20 18 14 2019181519 157 0 2 
SL. hostusteenseses 410161813 15 9 12 12 99 8 2 
| 91510 917 9121319 113 10 23 
PL) .ctesspasesened 6%. 2%. bh 17 13 14 11 13 11 eos 7 2 
iD. .--csoscaphh se un ap the help eLRRETEe 56s 5 24 
SR cupescneys: am be-cee bv Bele be SEER os 6 2 
DERARIetOM nc cccccccce 0 oe 00 00 © . 5 18 
Alstrom of + Sie ee. bo) ee ee : a4 
erry ae 17 20 14... .. . 
Ee sLécnsboseucsbaee: e655. bh. 0m 18 18 12 17 15 . . 
ee ee 18 16 17 15 16 ‘ os 
MEE ncihpsabatncstwes “Ss. ee on 69 RIED 1714.. ‘ a 
PEARED ivevessnsedee 05) 00: 00.08 Soren Se we..56 ose a 19 
MAWRIES coccccccccesed. ve 40 (00 08 0% ee 00 0c 60 ese Se 20 
DM csndeseckkeunds 46.66 0pied Ss. Saree #6 ob née ee 9 
PN avighcnwacceses 40 o0.c0 eh Selene eee UD oes ° 23 
ee ee + ae 
Ne ee ee a oes oe 20 
ER re eee ee ose os 19 
Leland ° ,; 


Event No. 10 was the merchandise ccntest. 
Rochester Rod and Guo Club. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 6—At the shoot of the Rochester Rod 
and Gun Club to-day, the appended scores were made in the 
eighth contest for the Laflin & Rand trophy. The high wind 
kept the scores down: 


Score. Hdp. Tot’l Score. Hdp. Tot’l 
9 





I ncomensnes 1 3 2 EE ccsacscses 16 6 2B 
Stoddard . 1 4 2 Kershner ...... 21 2 8 
*Weller ... 22 4 2 *Rickman ..... 20 ., ww 
8 Bot Soil 7 4 2 
*A Sterling ... 19 2 inkson ...... 
%A Sterling se ae 8 26 “Stoddard ..... 2 4 2 
*A Sterling ... 20 8 2 Stoddard—Withdrew. 
*A Serling ... 18 8 2% *Rickman ..... 19 7 2 
A Sterling .... 18 8 21 YET s.cceccceee 3 2 
Hinkeon ...... 18 4 2 Lotspike ..... S a a 
*Hinkson ..... 22 4 2% rr 19 4 8 
*Hinkson ..... 2 4 26 
Re-Entry Scores. 
*Stoddard ...... 23 4 @ oe re 20 3 2 
Stoddard—W ithdrew. te esesesees 362 
Stoddard—W ithdrew. Byer—Withdrew, 
Stoddard—W ithdrew. lark ....++00+ 3 2B 
Stoddard—VW ithdrew. *Hinkson ..... 21 4 2 





*Wins point on cup. 


THE ORIGINAL MANY-USE OIL 
In 6oz. can for gunners’ use 25 cents; 2oz. bottle 10 cents.—Adv. 
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‘Oct, 14, xg06 
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Paskamansett Gun Club, 


Tue thitd toutnamedit of the Paskimansett Gui Club 
on on the club situated wae held 
The programme sist of . team shoot, rane Road 


a handicap match 
ing for ise prize and sw 
7 pont those presen = ae hesiet, J. A Elliott 
o/- ompso - Neaudu, J. x iver; Labert 
Providence; . Cartledge, &é P. Keeler, Attiebots. 

Two teams were entered—the Newport arid the Paska, 
club teams. The event was won by the Newport team by the score 
—— 189 ange by = ase club. = Newport team is con. 
i a crac’ uad, and t good ; 
the members of the home team. ee wee shootiig by 
Paskaimansett. 


G A Bagtts oo........., 


Peed eeeees 


Newport. 
Wm Hughes ............ 6 
Wm pring St ‘i 

th wier .. 





ere 


rakes > eee ............ 
E W Thomas ........... 42 A J Andrews ............ 
John Powell ..... eivéen 41-211 M Shield .... ie 


PPP e ee eeeeee 


The first merchandise prize, a silver brush, was won George 
A. Eggers, who broke 47 at the 16yds. mark. e a ‘ 
a box of cigars, went to T. R. Scott, of the Brown & Sha ub 
Providence, who made a score of 46 at 19yds. William "Bowle’ 
of Newport, at 20yds., and E. C. Griffith, of Pascoag, R. 1 at 
2lyds., were tied for third place, with a score of 44. Willig: 
Hughes, of Newport, at 2lyds., and A. J. Andrew, of the local 
club, at l6yds., were tied for fourth place with a score of 4], 
Both ties were shot off later in the afternoon. It took 50 bird 
to reach a decision between Griffith and Bowler, Griffith winnj ; 
while Hughes won his tie. Fifth prize, a picture, went to 
Eugene E. Reed, Mayor of Manchester, N. H., at 19yds. with 
score of 40. _ Sixth prize, a box of cigars, was won by §, E 
oe. = Boston, at a wee 8 score of 39. “ 
e handicap prize, a silver flask for the first 50 bi y 
by, C. Letendre, of Fall River. wenden 
e high average of the day for amateurs was 159 by E, C 
Griffith, who got a prize of a toilet set. Second pri : 
won by William Bowler, whose score was 158. gene #5, eat 


The high score of the day was 160, made by Mr. Elliott. The 
scores: 


Events: 

















12346567 8 910 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 25 Broke. Ay 
BED iesecsvccvevesnve 14 13 18 141519 13131724 160° 94 
Hibbard ... -- 12 12 16 13 121813121423 155 gs 
Wm _ Hughes 13 14 2015 1316 12121723 «165 Sag, 
C Hughes 1211 161112171311 1520 146 gy 
E E Reed . 10 16 16 14121913 91820 146 gy 
Thomas . 13 13 1713 131612131321 144 gp» 
Wheeler . 13 1315 121418151216 21 149g) 
Dring . 14 13 16 1011 1612111320 136)6«6(.77 
POW 222.200 16 10 1711 131711 1012 22138 — 7m 
E C Griffith 15 13 18 13 1518141317238 159 998 

_A Eggers 11 11 12 13 141913142025 152 ggg 
Wm Bowler 13 1416 12 151913141725 158 92 
Bullard, ... 121020 7142014141421 146 (9% 
Austin .. -1114415111215 9 91618 130 74 
Shield ... 9 511101016 7101416 108 617 
Andrew ... - 91211 8 71313131517 18 6% 
C P Keeler . 13121311 71913101320 131 .14g 
Cartledge ... - 101012 9121311131310 113 .64 
C Letendre - 1313 18 12 141810131420 145 9 
Lambert -111221813141512111422 142 8 gn 
UNE a nsboes - 12141611 1014141220238 145) gy 
Wm H Hand, Jr pn ME TE on tease beast oo “- 
Knowles ....... ° - $1611 911 12 13 10 10 . <a 
Plummer .. on 09.. 3 ne ie aa.08 a 

B Neaudu -- LUN 91416 . 

Audet ..... - 91201 91313 

‘otter .....6- oe! 90: s- 96° ce. 00 ID ° 


The next shoot of the club will be held Wednesday, O 
starting at 2:30, for Laflin & Rand cup. ite SO 





Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League. 


THe League series has been arranged for competition in the 
nouns order: 

Oct. 1 -—Highland at Florists, Merchantville at Media, Lansdale 
at S. S. White, North Camden at Meadow Springs, Clearview at 
Narberth. 

Oct. 28—Media at Highland, Merchantville at Florists, S. S. 
White at North Camden, Meadow Springs at Clearview, Narberth 
at Lansdale. 

Nov. 11.—S. S. White at Florists, Lansdale at North Camden, 
Highland at Clearview, Narberth at Merchantville, Meadow 
Springs at Media. 

Nov. 25.—Media at Narberth, North Camden at Highland, Clear- 
view at S. S. White, Merchantville at Lansdale, Florists at 
Meadow Springs. 

Dec. 9.—North Camden at Merchantville, Lansdale at Clearview, 
™ 7 at Meadow Springs, Narberth at Florists, S. S. White 
al edia. 

Dec. 23.—Media at Lansdale, S. S. White at Meadow Springs, 
Merchantville at Highland, Florists at Clearview, Narberth at 
North Camden. 

Jan. 6.—Lansdale at Florists, North Camden at Media, High- 
land at S. S. White, Clearview at Merchantville, Meadow Springs 
at Narberth. 

Jan, 20.—Florists at North Camden, Narberth at Highland, S. 
S. White at Merchantville, Media at Clearview, Lansdale at 
Meadow Seng. 

Feb. 3.—Narberth at S. S. White, Merchantville at Meadow 
Springs, North Camden at Clearview, Lansdale at Highland, 

edia at Florists. 

Feb. 17.—Florists at Highland, Media at Merchantville, S. S. 
White at Lansdale, Meadow Springs at North Camden, Narberth 
at Clearview. 

March rr te at Media, Florists at Merchantville, North 
Camden at S. S. White, Clearview at Meadow Springs, Lansdale 
at Narberth. f 

March 17.—Florists at S. S. White, North Camden at Lansdale, 
Media at Meadow Springs, Clearview at Highland, Merchantville 
st Narberth. 

\.:reh 831—Narberth at Media, Highland at North Camden, 
l.cn-da'e at Merchantville, Meadow Springs at Florists, S. S. 
\\ hite at Clearview. 

April 14.—Merchantville at North. Camden, Clearview at Lans- 
dale, Meadow Springs at Highland, Florists at Narberth, Media 
at S. S. White. . 

April 28.—Lansdale at Media, Highland at Merchantville, Clear- 
view at Florists, Meadow Springs at S. S. White, North Camden 
at Narberth. : 

May 12.—Florists at Lansdale, Media at North Camden, S. S. 
White at. Highland, Merchantville at Clearview, Narberth at 
Meadow Springs. 

May 26.—North Camden at Florists, Highland at Narberth, 
Clearview at Media, Merchantville at S. S. White, Meadow 
Springs at Lansdale. . 





Fleming - Bissett. 


Waverty, N. J., Oct. 6—A_bright clear day was favorable for 
the contest for the Laftin & Rand trophy emblematic of the in- 
dividual inanimate target championship of New Jersey. A stiff 
7 o’clock wind prevailed. The contestants were r. J. J. Flem- 
ing (challenger) and Mr. F. C. Bissett, who has held it since win 
ning it in open competition last June at the State shoot. This is 
the first match for it. 

Mr. Fleming won by a score of 42 to 36. 

The match was shot under the auspices of the Forester Gun 
Club, of which Mr. Fleming is a member. 





SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


The G. W. Cole Company, 141 Broadway, New York, inform us 
that, on application, they will send free a generous sample of their 
famous “3 in One,” and also that, on application, a generous 
quantity of samples of that oil will be sent to gun clubs for the 
use of members. The multiplicity of uses to which ‘3 in One 
can be applied is fully descri in a circular, which the company 
will send to any applicant, 





THE MANY-USE OIL 


Prepente pitting and leading; keeps bore bright and ready for us, 
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